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ON “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS! 


VOGUE RECORDS 
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MAHALIA JACKSON Spirituals 
In My Home Over There Since The Fire Started Burning In My Soul V.301 


First re'eases in Britain by the ‘‘ Greatest Negro Voice since Eessie Smith.”’ 


DIZZY GILLESFIE with STRINGS 
Conduct2d by Johnny Richards 
Million Dollar Baby What Is There To Say ? ee a ate V.2001 
Lullaby Of The Leaves /On The Alamo V.2002 


Dizzy and a superb 23-piece orchestra with strings and woodwind combine to 
produce the most exciting “* new sound "’ for years. 


GEORGE SHEARING QU!NTET 
Sorry, Wrong Rhumba Cotton Top V.2003 


Two sides from the g‘eat ‘‘ Discovery '' album which made George Shearing 
famous in the U.S.A. 


GENE NORMAN’S “JUST JAZZ’’ featuring Errol Garner 


Garner at his most brilliant - two “‘live'’ sides beautifully recorded ata 
Hollywood concert presented by Gene Norman. 


SIDNEY BECHET with Claude Luter’s Orchestra 
Temptation Rag Riverboat Shuffle V.2005 


MYNONIE (‘‘Mr. Blues’?) HARRIS 


All She Wants To Do Is Rock / Drinkin’ Wine, Spo-Dee-O-Dee V.2006 
First issues by a popular American juke box favourite - two sides that really jump! 


PETE JOHNSON Bcogie Wocgie Piano Solos 
from Gene Norman's Just Jazz’’ 
Swanee River Boogie / St Louis Boogie V.2008 


DUKE ELLINGTON presents OSCAR PETTIFORD 
his Cello and Quartet 
Oscalypso Take The ‘‘ A’’ Train = V.2009 


Again something startlingly new in modern music! First of the sensationa series of 
ultra modern discs recorded by Duke Ellington for his own *‘ Mercer "’ label. 


ZOOT SIMS QUARTET with drums 
Don’t Worry About Me, Crystal’s V.2010 
KID ORY and his Creole Jazz Band 


An event in the history of New Orleans jazz ! The ina sittie concert recordings by 
New Orleans musicians, made at the mammoth EFollywood ‘* Dixieland Jubilee.’ 


Price - 6/- including tax. 
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“FATS? 


WALLER 


iN A MOON RIVER PHASE 


ONG before | ever met Fats Waller 
personally, | had come to know him 
musically through the medium of piano rolls. 
Some thirty years ago, when | was a Kentucky 
girl, the Sunday parlour of many a Southern 
residence, particularly in rural areas of the 
sort in which | was born and raised, boasted 
an old-fashioned player piano. We did not 
own one, but our neighbours did, and from 
the age of 4 or 5, | spent many long happy 
hours putting such instruments through 
their paces. In this respect, my experience 
was not unique. On the contrary, it was one 
Ishared with countless other youngsters, who, 
like myself, came to regard the arrival of the 
latest Sears and Roebuck catalogue, with its 
list of newly added ragtime selections, as a 
musical event comparable, say, to opening 
night at the Met. This aspect is one! mention, 
for the collector of early piano rolls was, in 
effect, the fore-runner of the record collector 
of the present day, and had their activities 
overlapped more closely, | venture to say 
many of our ideas about jazz development 
would be a lot less hazy than they are. 


Actually, as indicated, | did not become 
acquainted with Fats until a number of years 
later, when in the early 1930’s, both of us had 
programmes originating over WLW, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. At the time, | was engaged 
in working my way through six years of study 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
supplementing a succession of scholarships by 
playing jazz. My first meeting with Fats was 
marked by the informality that characterised 
all of his actions and did much to make him 
one of the best-loved figures in American 
music. As | was concluding the final number 
on one of my regular stints, | chanced to look 
up, and there he was, making faces at me 
through the studio window. Since there was 
little else that | could do at the moment, 
instinctively | made faces in return. Such, 
then, were the beginnings of our friendship. 


STYLE. 


In the casual atmosphere which radio 
provided, my encounters with Fats were 


By KAY C. THOMPSON. 


frequent events, and unless one of us was 
about to go on the air, there was always 
ample time to exchange greetings and views, 
discuss problems, or whatever else might be 
uppermost in our minds. Precisely what we 
may have covered in the course of various 


chats is a somewhat difficult thing to recall, 
owing to the intervening years. Still | am 
fairly confident that we rarely, if ever, gave 
much thought to the question of where jazz 
came from. Certainly, neither of us would 
have felt inclined to liken the subject to the 
riddle of the-hen-or-the-egg, and it would 
probably be more to the point to state that 
our conversations, as often as not, revolved 
about the question of where jazz was headed. 
Consequently, were | to attempt to recon- 
struct any convictions which we may have 
held about jazz origins, | think | might safely 
do so in terms of the evolution of Fats’ own 


style, about which, in those days, there 


were no real doubts. 


Briefly described, his approach to piano was 
essentially an outgrowth of what had gone 
before. That is, he sought to enrich the 
traditional conception of a syncopated right 
hand played against a regularly accented 
striding left by means of purely personal 
contributions, and in this scheme, the 
principal difference between his music and 
that of an earlier ragtime generation derived 
from his use of added, or passing, tones. In 
his choice and application of added, or passing, 
tones, needless to relate, Fats was consider- 
ably influenced by the works of Debussy, 
whose ideas, even at that relatively late date, 


continued to exert an immense attraction. 
Of course, in turning to sources other than 
jazz, it should not be supposed that Fats had 
any wish to classicise jazz, or that he had any 
desire to swing the classics. Rather, in 
keeping with the precedent established by 
Joplin and other ragtime players, he believed 
in ranging widely, and hence, if | remember 
nothing else, | will always remember his 
admonition that | secure as much of “‘ that 
wonderful stuff,’’ meaning the classics, as ! 
possibly could. 


In pursuing this line of reminiscence, | 
would not care to convey the impression that 
Fats was, at heart, a frustrated classical 
musician. Happily, as those who knew him 
will readily confirm, he was much too un- 
inhibited for that. The point is, in urging me 
to make the most of a conventional musical 
education, | believe he was moved by the fact 
that his own background, broad as it was, had 
been acquired largely on a catch-as-catch-can- 
basis. In other words, while he recognised 
that jazz was my first love, | think he felt that 
soundly conducted classical training, in the 
absence of formalised courses in jazz, repre- 
sented the best means of developing the 
facility that is needed to play jazz well. Again, 
| believe he was mindful, too, of the fact that 
few jazz musicians, once they devote them- 
selves wholly to professional appearances, 
can find the time or energy for further study 
and self-development, a feature that deserves 
comment, if only in passing, for though most 
fans may not suspect it, it has been a principal 
factor in arresting the orderly growth of 
popular .music. 


LOVE OF THE CLASSICS. 


Whether Fats might, or might not, have 
followed a classical career, had circumstances 
been different — had there been no discrim- 
ination, for instance —is another matter, 
This much I can say. In my mind, his fabulous 
““Moon River’’ programme, performed on 
WLW’s Wurlitzer organ at one o’clock in 
the morning, no doubt came closer to ful- 
filling his true aspirations than any of the 
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others for which he played during the period 
under discussion. This series, the title of 
which was impressionistically suggestive of 
the moonlight dancing upon the silent, 
swiftly moving waters of the nearby Ohio 
River, was conceived, as | recall, by Fats 
himself. At any rate, it was composed 
entirely of classical numbers, in the selection 
of which he exercised complete freedom. 


Then as now, Cincinnati was a strictly long- 
haired town, and since Fats was virtually 
unknown outside of jazz circles, he received 
no billing. Most of the time, he abided by the 
customary amenities, musically speaking. 
Yet every once in awhile, his ebullient spirits 
would take command, and when that 
happened, everything from Bach to Rimsky- 
Korsakov was rendered with resounding 
embellishments to the vast delight of an 
audience made up of milkmen, cab drivers, 
short-order chefs, and assorted night-owls, 
including this one. Owing to the fact that the 
Conservatory observed a rigid ten o’clock 
curfew, | was usually compelled to listen in on 
a dormitory set belonging to a slumbering 
room-mate. However, on one occasion, with 
the connivance of the recitalist, | heard the 
**Moon River ’’ programme as it emanated 
from an otherwise empty and deserted station. 
For me, it was a night among nights, and 
several hours later, as my fellow-conspirator 
of that evening helped to boost me over the 
top of a locked campus gate, in what subse- 
quently proved to be a futile effort to elude 
the night-watchman, | recollect thinking, with 
a pleasant glow, that the adventure had been 
well worth whatever fate might await me on 
the other side of the wall. 


If you’re looking for the shop with 
the best stock of JAZZ RECORDS 
ITS RIGHT HERE FOR YOU 
at 


OBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 


W.C. 2. 
Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


FOREIGN RECORDS A SPECIALITY. 


If you can’t call, send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
IT’S TERRIFIC! 


A CASE FOR BOOKS 


NOUVELLE HISTOIRE DU JAZZ. 


By Robert Goffin. 


(Les Deux Sirenes, Paris and L’Ecran du 


Monde, Brussels). 


Reviewed by LORD DONEGALL. 


| CONFESS that the only other work of M. 
Goffin that | have read was in English. It 
was called ‘‘ Jazz From Congo to Swing.”’ 
Owing to the fact that some Publishers have 
the maddening habit of not dating their books, 
| cannot do more than guess — 1946. Un- 
fortunately, | still cannot find a copy of ‘* Aux 
Frontiers du Jazz’’ which Goffin wrote in 
1930. That is my loss. 

As far as the present, beautifully presented 
work, is concerned — none knows what it 
will look like if it ever appears in this El 
Dorado of Planners, it has a great many 
interesting pictures, some of which | have 
never seen before. Lord knows where 
Goffin got them from ! 

Our old friend Carlos de Radzitzy has 
written a wonderful ‘“‘airy-fairy’’ intro- 
duction. | don’t think even Borneman could 
take it seriously. Out of this mire of non- 
sense, Goffin emerges, like Aphrodite rising 
from the foam, as ‘‘the humanist of Jazz.”’ 
Yes, | was just going to ask YOU the same 
question ! 

Let us get down to brass tacks. Does this 
latest effort of Goffin tell us anything that we 
did not know before? He has a chapter 
pessimistically called ‘* The White Forgotten 
Classicists.’’ Forgotten by whom ? Who do 
they turn out to be — these forgotten men ? 
None other than the New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings, the Bucktown Five, the Cotton Pickers, 
the California Ramblers and the Wolverines. 

A poet ; | knew that Goffin would get on 
to ‘‘Le Be-Bop.’’ Fortunately, this Latin 
nausea only takes up seven pages out of a 
three hundred and fifty page book. ‘‘ We 
are slowly bearing witness to the elaboration 
of a music which is in the process of implanting 
its charm to the detriment of Classic Jazz.’’ 
| think he really has got something when he 
says... ‘‘ Be-Bop is a Music that is difficult to 
create and very difficult to listen to !’’ | wish 
it were more difficult to create. Goffin spent 
several nights listening to Charlie Parker, 
during which uncomfortable process, he was 
apparently ‘‘enraptured’”’ ... | give the 
French... ‘‘ébloui’’... in case you don’t 
believe me. ‘‘ Be-Bop creates as it breathes ”’ 
. .. Hand me a face-towel, Pendleton ! 

Nevertheless, | am afraid that our poetical 
friend Goffin is a must for all collectors of 
books on Jazz. Much as | hate the whole 
thing — except its presentation and pictures 


— from the word go, | might be wrong in the 
light of history, when the book becomes a 
rarity. 

| think | will take a rain-check and a glass 
of mild on the whole ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”’ as re-written by M. Goffin’s Muse. 


(NOTE—Copies of this Book are available from 
FELIX ROSE, 54, BLENHEIM TERRACE, 
LONDON, N.W. 8. Price 25/- per copy plus 
postage.) 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetiugs fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, M hshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Boume Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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OMEPLACE, elsewhere from this world, 
in a special heavenly place reserved for 
those few souls who brought happiness to 
others, a rotund, dusky angel continues 
imparting joy to those who can hear him. His 
white piano stool, being of earthly qualities, 
may have been replaced by a foamy cloud ; 
his piano, for similar reasons, probably has 
been exchanged for a golden harp ; but, none 
the less, those listeners must fully appreciate 
this talented addition to their paradise. 

Short musical sets amid a noisy atmosphere 
have given way to a peaceful calm in which his 
music eternally rings through the marble 
walls wherein he dwells. We earthly mortals 
will recall his recording of A Good Man Is Hard 
To Find. Could truer words have been 
spoken about ... FATS WALLER ? 

| treasure the memory of seeing Fats ; but 
then, EVERYBODY saw him. His was a 
music for the people. His talents were 
paraded before the public by every medium 
of entertainment. Unselfishly he gave of 
himself so others might reap the harvest of 
happiness sowed by every Waller perform- 
ance. 

We of the jazz fraternity claim him as our 
own, but Fats Waller’s music reached out to 
bridge the chasm that separates our music 
from that of average public. If there ever 
existed a ‘* missing link ’’ between jazz and 
popular music that link was surely forged by 
the efforts of Thomas Waller. Those who fully 
understand and appreciate the music we have 
come to call Jazz, took Fats to their hearts ; 
but, and even more important, millions of 
others who never heard the names Morton, 
Oliver, Bolden, and Dodds knew Fats and the 
music he created. He had the inalienable 
ability to approach the masses from their own 
level and, with his genius, raise that level to 
his lofty standards. A Waller discography 
will clearly reveal this fact. Facing the 
commercial obligations confronting every 
popular artist, Fats took in his stride every 
banal tune pressed upon him by his associates. 
He could inject an ‘‘ ain’t-this-a-lousy-tune ”’ 
attitude within a recording that far surpassed 
what the tune deserved. 

His music was seldom of a serious nature 
but these few lapses into serenity are a 
portion of the music Fats left ringing in our 
ears. Since that little fox terrier first cocked 
his ear into the big horn for the now-famous 
trademark, few records have surpassed in 
sheer beauty those memorable organ solos 
Waller recorded in England several years ago. 
In this regard, mention must be made of the 


The American Jazz %cene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


“SPREADIN’ RHYTHM ROUND.” 


V-Disc of Sometimes | Feel Like A Motherless 
Child wherein Fats bares his soul before an 
organ keyboard. But, as a general rule, Fats 
Waller’s music was a happy music and hardly 
a listener could hear a Waller recording 
without smiling. What greater tribute could 
be paid any artist ? 


THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE .. . In recent 
months a peculiar metamorphosis has trans- 
formed many of our jazz dispensaries into 
dens of another iniquitous art. Not too long 
ago the only skin observed in night clubs was 
to be found on drum heads or the balding 
pates of an occasional patron. A ‘‘G”’ 
String 2? That was something on a bass fiddle! 
During that period, which seems to be a thing 
of the past, a chorus was a melodic theme 
rather than a group of pink-kneed cuties 
cavorting before the customers in a close-to- 
natural garb. The bald pates are more in 
evidence these days but most of the skin is to 
be observed in generous quantities adorning 
the lovely bodies of dimpled ‘‘ strippers ”’ 
strutting about (sans ‘‘ Barbeque’’). You 
see, burlesque has invaded Hollywood night- 
life. Evidently the word SEX has provided 
the long-sought answer to the querie : After 
Jazz... WHAT ? In this area alone, more 
than a score of establishments have chosen 
the ‘* way of all flesh ’’ as a means of inducing 


customers into their bistros. The pessimists 
feel that this is an indication of the demise of 
the so-called Dixieland Revival. Should this 
be the case, the Dixieland era has left a 
sensuous residue in the wake of it’s exodus. 
Our reaction: Nude women! Merely a 
passing fancy... afad...it can’t last! The 
only thing for us to do is sit back and await 
the next resuscitation of jazz. Meanwhile, 
instead of PLAY THAT THING!”’, our 
battle cry will be, ‘‘ TAKE IT OFF SISTER ! !”’ 
. .. Another young band has been uncovered 
by the enterprising Southern California Hot 
Jazz Society. Their latest find is the ‘* Gas- 
house Gargoyles’’ from nearby Pasadena. 
After successful ventures with The Tailgate 
Jazz Band and the Costa Del Oro JB, the 
SCHIJS is considering an annual amateur band 
competition . . . Andy Razaf’s friends are 
worried about his condition. The noted 
composer suffered a stroke here last month 
. . . Local Harry James’ fans, (the EARLY 
James, that is) are pleased to note that the 
trumpeter has reverted to the Armstrong 
sound as witness, his latest waxing with 
Doris Day, Lullaby Of Broadway. 


LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . EARL 
FOUCHER, alto and soprano saxist with the 
early Sam Morgan Jazz Band. Earl has been 
jobbing around Southern California with 
Dink Johnson . . . PAUL BARNES, reedman 
with Celestin’s Original Tuxedo Orchestra 
and Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers. 
During Celestin’s recent visit here he revealed 
that Barnes now occupies the clarinet chair in 
the current Tuxedo Band. This is the group 
that Papa promised to bring to Los Angeles 
late this Summer . .. ELMER SCHOEBEL, see 
letter below from a talented young clarinet- 
tist : 
Dear Floyd, 

... At present | am playing in Conrad 
Janis’ Tailgate Jazz Band nightly at Jimmy 
Ryan’s on 52nd Street here in New York. 
Personnel includes Janis on trombone, 
R.C.H. Smith on trumpet, Elmer Schoebel 
piano (he was formerly with the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings-Friars Band) ; 
Freddy Moore, drums (Oliver and Morton 
bands) and Danny Barker on banjo (he play- 
ed with Buddy Petit, Kid Rena, etc. in New 
Orleans). It’s really the only band in N.Y. 
playing New Orleans style or even tradi- 
tional jazz tunes ! 


Best wishes to you and Jazz Journal. 


Sincerely, 
Tom Sharpsteen. 
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AGTIME can best be described as a form 

of music characterised by a strongly 
syncopated melody superimposed on a 
regularly accented accompaniment. It seems 
to have come into general acceptance and 
favour along with the craze for the Cakewalk, 
which took the U.S. by storm in the latter 
part of the 1890’s. No doubt ragtime was 
growing and developing in New Orleans 
during the early years, but there is absolutely 
no concrete evidence that it originated 
there in spite of certain statements to this 
effect. Most of the history of ragtime, prior 
to its first publication, is shrouded in con- 
jecture, being almost entirely hearsay. 
Especially true is this of the New Orleans 
background. However, there are copy- 
righted records to the effect that it first 
appeared in Sedalia, Missouri, in 1899, in 
sheet music form, and that Scott Joplin, the 
great Negro composer and pianist, was its 
originator. His Maple Leaf Rag, published at 
Sedalia by John Stark in 1899, is the classic of 
all rags, and as Louis Armstrong says about 
him : ‘‘ Why, man, he originated that stuff, 
and his influence on jazz has been very great.”’ 
Furthermore, Kay C. Thompson has told us, 
in one of her articles, how Baby Dodds once 
remarked of Maple Leaf Rag: ‘‘ This one is 
the Grand Daddy. It’s what we call a classic, 
for this is the one they all came from.”’ 

Now these statements by Armstrong and 
Dodds, two great New Orleans players, help 
to confirm my own opinion, that Scott 
Joplin was ragtimes’ daddy, and that his Maple 
Leaf Rag started the whole thing. Further 
confirmation comes from W. C. Handy, 


Have over 100,000 
Out-of-Print Records 
ORIGINALS - NEW ORLEANS - DIXIE 
CHICAGO - ANYTHING. 
WILL SELL OR TRADE FOR 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band 12 inch; 
V-Discs ; Bing items of interest ; 
Rare Goodmans ; Columbos; Operatics; 
Personality; Nobles; Anything Rare. 
JACOB S. SCHNEIDER, 


128, West 66th Street, New York, 
23, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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MORE ON 


RAGTIME 


By BRUN CAMPBELL 


SCOTT JOPLIN'S ONLY 
WHITE PUPIL. 


x * 


composer of St. Louis Blues, who has said that 
when ragtime was born New Orleans was 
still going through the musical revolution of 
the 90’s, and in addition, that Scott Joplin’s 
music was one of his sources of inspiration. 
Very few people realise that indirectly it 
was Scott Joplin’s music that started Jelly 
Roll Morton on the ragtime road to success. 
In 1927, ten years after Joplin died, Morton 
was a boarder at Mrs. Joplin’s apartment 
house in New York, and while there made a 
thorough study of Joplin’s ragtime composi- 
tions, no doubt incorporating many of 
Joplin’s ideas in his own ragtime numbers. 


QUALITY OF JOPLIN’S MUSIC. 

It is a complete fallacy to suppose that 
Joplin’s works were inferior musically, like 
so many of the Tin Pan Alley products. His 
music was in the finest traditions, and in my 
opinion he deserves the same sort of acclaim 
given to the old classical masters. Scott 
Joplin was a pioneer, who carved his music 
from the pulse beat of a new nation. He 
adhered to the guide posts of many of the old 
classical traditions, but what Scott Joplin 
created, despite its turbulent path, may 
eventually eclipse even the undying greatness 
of the old masters he revered. 

When he died in 1917, at the age of 49, the 
few who realised his greatness bowed their 
heads in sorrow, for it was the passing of the 
King of all ragtime writers, and the man who 
gave to America a genuine form of native 
music. 


Amongst present-day exponents of ragtime, 
| consider Armand Hug, of New Orleans, one 
of the greatest of this generation. Wally 
Rose, of San Francisco ; Don Elwell ; Johnny 
Wittwer ; Ralph Sutton ; Frank (Knocky) 
Parker, of Winchester, Kentucky ; Marvin 
Ash, of Hollywood ; Burt Bales, also of San 
Francisco ; are other fine ragtime pianists of 
this era. It does my old heart good to hear 
how they all play it, and note the interest 
this younger generation is taking in this fine 
music. If you could see the multitude of 
letters | get from practically every country 
on the map, you would realise that there is a 
great ragtime revival taking place, and let’s 
hope the world will be a better place for a 
resurgence of this happy music. 
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JAZZ RECORD 
COLLECTING ? 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE :— 
Write to or call at these addresses :— 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
S.W. 7. 


THE HOT SPOT 
23a, Thomas Street, 
S.E. 18. 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, and 
22, King Edward Street, Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORE, 
235c, Lwr. Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
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RR USSELL Quay is a man of talent, his recent 

exhibition of jazz paintings has already 
been reviewed in these columns and his 
writings on Voodoo and various folk themes 
are very familiar to readers of ‘‘ Preachin’ 
The Blues.’’ It is with great pleasure that | 
offer the following short piece from his 
distinguished pen. 


WORKSONGS AND RELIGION. 
by 
RUSSELL QUAY. 


The first coming together of the many 
African tribes and peoples in communal vocal 
expression occurred no doubt in the dirges 
of rebellion and death sung in the slave ships, 
and the second, increasingly using simple 
European words, in the early worksongs of 
the docks and the plantations. 


Of the three main branches of early Afro- 
American folk music — Worksongs, Spirituals 
and Blues — the worksongs are the nearest 
to the African archetype. The earliest 
changes from the originals would be only in 
the introduction of new words and of new 
tasks ; the rhythm of the canoe might be 
altered into the rhythm of the sugar mills, 
that of pounding animal skins into the rhythm 
of breaking stones for roads ; and the songs 
deriving from passing, lifting and hauling 
weights, whether of trophies of the chase or 
bales of cotton, would probably have remained 
for a long time practically unchanged except 
in lingual accents. While for many of the 
types of African songs — like those of battle, 
formal courtship, initiation and ancestor- 
worship — there must have been little or no 
further impetus or opportunity in the New 
World, the worksong as functional form 
would have survived and grown stronger 
under slavery in the Americas. Besides 
stimulating the energy of the worker, setting 
the beat for repetitive tasks and lightening 
the monotony of prolonged labour, the work- 
songs of the American plantations would have 
been, through gaining these objectives, a 
shield against death at the hands of the slave- 
driver. 


The rhythmic propulsion of these songs is 
evident in the surviving forms and those 
which have been extended through religious 
chants like Spirituals and secular ballads like 


‘the Blues into Jazz. 


PREACHIN’ 


By 


The 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


When the Negroes came into contact with 
Christianity, primarily through the teachings 
of the Methodist missionaries, they were not 
so much Christianised as Christianity was 
Africanised, the black folk saw in the white 
religion a meeting point for the ancient and 
varied rituals, and in their own preacher a 
healer of the sick, a comforter of the sorrow- 
ing, a supernatural avenger of wrongs — 
indeed, the direct heir of the witch-doctor. 


CAMP MEETINGS. 

The plantation-owners generally did not 
discourage the ‘‘ conversion ”’ of their slaves; 
on the contrary, they saw in religion a tool 
of repression that could make hell-fire and 
eternal damnation to the Negro mind what 
the rawhide and the stocks were to the 
Negro body. The camp meetings, a form of 
religious gathering used by Wesley and 
Whitfield in their 1738 mission to Georgia 
through to the great congregation at the Red 
River in 1799, was favoured by the black 
ministers and is still used by the rural 
Negroes. In these and in the thousands of 
Little Bethels, Mount Olives, Pilgrims, 
Calvarys, White Rocks and Good Hopes of 
the city streets of the North, the rituals of 
old Africa were and are manifested in the 
praying, singing and testifying, whipped up 
to frenzy by the rhythmic exhortations of the 
preacher, until tension overflows in an 
ecstasy of shouting, screaming and dancing. 


The oratory of the Negro preacher is a 
succession of emotional devices using ejacula- 
tions, repetitions, changes of voice and often 
seeming gibberish to effect rhythmic tension : 
the speech is syncopated—words are 
crowded together or a few lengthened out to 
fill each beat, accentuated and decorated by 
the responses of the congregation — so that 
there is a scarcely noticeable transition from 
the preaching to the singing; indeed, at 
times the two become one. (There are many 
examples of this : one of the best | know isa 
record possessed by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 
of the Rev. Kelsey and his Congregation 
singing Little Boy). 

Movement was used not only in marking 
the various rhythms with different parts of the 
body — the feet taking the basic beat, the 
hands clapping the off-beats, the body and 
head swaying and rolling to the fractional 
beats — it also extended to dancing forms 
like the shuffling and leaping in a circle — 
parts of the ceremonies and chants called 
Ring Shouts and Holy Rollers, which some- 
times continued for many hours, inducing a 
trance-like fervour in the participants. 


Probably the first religious songs were 
something like the now familiar Spiritual, a 
form introduced to white respectability by 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, a 
coloured school in Tennessee, who were 
given audience by Queen Victoria. 


The United States and the West Indies have 
“‘ official’’ religions, but generally the 
blacks in the Americas have distrusted or 
modified the white man’s church; in the 
United States only 300,000 Negroes are 
Catholics as compared with six or seven 
million Protestants, for the various sects of 
Protestantism, with their simple basis in 
direct interpretation of the Bible, the black 
man feels he can make his own. The Baptist 
Church (which alone consistently opposed 
slavery) appears most sympathetic to the 
Negro ; the other Protestant Churches, like 
the Presbyterian, the Episcopal and Congre- 
gational, seem to him more pedantic or 
intellectual than religious, and the Quaker 
quietude is alien to his nature. 


RITUALISM. 

Despite discouragement from whites for 
feared insurrection from the pulpit, the 
Negroes early established their own independ- 
ent churches. The first Negro church was 
founded in South Carolina in 1773-5 and was 
followed by the Abyssinian Baptist Church in 
New York in 1808 and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1816. To-day the 
Baptist Church is by far the largest for the 
Negroes in the United States, and its first 
preachers rose through its ‘‘ ministry ’’ to 
the leadership which is rarely and only lately 
attained through law, medicine and literature. 


The Baptist Church has in its fundamental 
tenets room for full-blooded African ritual ; 
for the Baptists hold with a literal interpreta- 
tion of the biblical healing of sick cr devil 
possessed and of baptism by the Holy Ghost 
through total immersion water ceremonies 
and through consuming the Lord’s Body in 
the form of bread and wine, which is mani- 
fested by speaking in many strange tongues, 
in orgiastic surrender and trance. These 
ritualistic forms of religious worship, the 
more violent of which got some groups of 
Negroes the name of Carnal Baptists and into 
trouble with the police, have become well- 
known and influential through the spectacular 
leadership of such men as Father Divine in the 
United States and Pastor George Jeffries in 
England. 

In the West Indies, where generally Catho- 
licism is the nominal religion, Voodoo is 
more strongly entrenched than in the 
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Southern States of America like Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama. Catholicism has 
helped the survival of African religious forms 
because the Roman ritual provides a large 
hierarchy of saints with whom the African 
dieties may be identified. In regions of the 
Caribbean and Bahia area of Brazil, the 
manumitted slaves have set up their own 
cult-houses beside the Catholic Churches, 
and many members simultaneously profess 
both faiths. The rites of Voodoo (as already 
noted) are based upon worship of the green 
snake, a cult brought to the West Indies by 
slaves taken from the Hausa and Mandingo 
peoples of West Africa, and on African inter- 
pretations of certain Christian formulae. 
Three types of drum, small, medium and large, 
are still named after the Holy Trinity. 

The one quality noticeable from the 
earliest known African songs and dances, 
through Worksongs, Spirituals and Blues to 
Jazz, is that of RHYTHMIC PROPULSION. 
The function of this polyrhythmic drive 
together with the polyphonic repetition of 
short melodic phrases would appear to be 
the induction of a physical-psychological state 
in which the participants can perform religious 
or laborious tasks ordinarily beyond the 
scope of normal physique : this state is one 
of automatism or trance. 

* * * * 

Mr. Quay’s fine article should be of interest 
to all who read this column and it is hoped 
that in the near future he will again contribute 
something. 

To-day religion in the Deep South is still a 
very serious part of the coloured folk’s life 
and there is no doubt the average Negro 
worker derives great comfort from his 
worship. At times the fervour of the congre- 
gation may get a little out of hand and then 
the church service may become the excuse for 
hysterical outbursts of superstition and 
fanaticism, but this sort of thing is by no 
means confined to the coloured folk — the 
poor whites hold similar ceremonies. 

The love of dress, which is so much part of 
tne coloured people of America, plays a big 
part in the pleasure of church-going. The 
women, both young and old, put on their 
finest clothes (perhaps years of hard saving 
has been necessary before the wearer is suit- 
ably dressed). 

The men generally dress in sober fashion, 
but some of the young bucks are inclined to 
ape the dandy (so often to be seen in the 
early days of New Orleans, and whom Jelly 
Roll Morton has described so _ magnifi- 
cently), with their gaudy purple or green 
“* peg-top ’’ trousers and square box coats of 
a different colour, bright tan shoes, fancy 
socks and loud ties. in most cases the dandy 
of to-day is a good living and hard working 
boy who gets little enough opportunity to 
display his clothes — the parade to church, 
and an occasional dance is the maximum of his 
pleasure. The lot of the Southern Negro is 


still hard and his treatment far from good. 
* * * * 

It is indeed a pleasure to review the first 
record issued by Capitol over here of a 
spiritual singer. Goldia Haynes has not the 
warmth in her voice of Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
(or Marie Knight, for that matter) and is, | 
believe, a much younger woman — she has 
all the youthful enthusiasm and ardour one 
would expect from one who is in the middle 
twenties (and she is as young as that, | am 
told). On Capitol CL 13486 she can be heard 
singing Great Judgement Day/Travelling. 
Judgement Day is a fine rocking spiritual sung 
with great force by Miss Haynes — there is an 
exciting piano solo, which to my ears, sounds 
a little too jazzy for this type of religious song, 
nevertheless the whole solo rocks along 
nicely, and Miss Haynes works up a most 
authentic atmosphere. | much prefer the 
beautiful Travelling, a slow and rather sad 
song which Goldia sings with much more 
restraint. If this side lacks the shrill excite- 
ment of its backing, it gains in musical quality. 
There is a nice guitar solo, simple but most 
effective. It fits in so much better than the 
piano on the cther side. From aural evidence 
| would say that Goldia Haynes is accompanied 
by a trio (piano, bass and guitar). The record 
is well worth buying and it is to be hoped that 
Capitol’s enterprise will be rewarded by good 
sales. This company has some wonderful sides 
to offer us. | hope it won’t be too long before 
we have a couple of those wonderful St. Paul’s 


Church Choir sides. 
* * * * 


The Rev. Kelsey record mentioned by 
Russell Quay is available over here to MGM 
and it is to be hoped that they too will follow 
in the footsteps of Brunswick (Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe-Marie Knight) and Capitol (Goldia 
Haynes). Kelsey and his congregation would 
make a valuable addition to many collector’s 
shelves. 


TAILPIECE. 

“It is ironic that Billy Amstell played more 
jazz in ‘ Jolson Sings On ’ than all the clarinet 
players | have heard on ‘ Jazz Club’ in the 
last six months put together.’’ (Maurice 
Burman in ‘‘ The Melody Maker ’’). 

**The moment a true jazz fan hears anything 
clever or brilliantly executed he becomes 
immediately suspicious, hence the popularity 
in gig circles of such ridiculously amateur 
pianists as Jelly Roli Morton. The situation 
becomes serious when young British pianists 
actually try to play like Morton, and end up 
with his deplorable touch and paucity of 
ideas.’’ (Steve Race in ‘* Musical Express ’’). 

Follow the ‘‘ professional ”’ critics and you 
can’t go wrong ! 


For your jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - - Jelly Roll Morton 
9d. each plus 1d. postage, 
or 2/8d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 
15/6 per year. 
Australian Jazz Quarterly 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/. 


JAZZ NOTES | 
Australia’s oldest Jazz Magazine. 
12 issues..9/6 6 issues. .4/9 
Trial Copy - 8d. post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 
37/6d. per year. 


Back Issues (1948) /3d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 


Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 


7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 


JAZZ FINDER ’49 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
Full of permanent reference material 
and previously unpublished 
photographs. 
12/9 per copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS’’ 
WALLER. 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


SHEET MUSIC 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers. 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. 
The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. 
Why? Weare Elks. If You Knew. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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LWAYS at this time of year we try 

and give you an issue dealing in part 
with the late Thomas ‘“‘ Fats’ Waller. 
In America they hold a National Mem- 
orial Week from the 16th to 23rd May, 
during which period Waller’s composi- 
tions are played over all the principal 
radio networks, and by all the leading 
bands. 

Waller was a fabulous figure and it is 

a fitting thing that his memory should be 
honoured this way for, as the months go 
by, it has been brought always more 
strongly to our notice that there are 
more people collecting his records than 
ever before. It might here be mentioned 
also, that they collect them to play, 
rather than to gaze at in admiration of 
the label. 

In recent months there has been quite 
a lot of activity in the Waller fields. In 
addition to the issues and re-issues put 
out with such admirable reculsrity by 
His Master’s Voice, they have now had 
the courage to issue for the first time, 
the full piano version of his London 
Suite — a review of which will be found 
on another page of this issue. 

It was also only recently that six titles 
by Waller came to light that have never 
before been known to exist. We have 
received dubbings of these from John 
R. T. Davies and can truthfully say that 
they are amongst the best records that 
“‘ Fats ’? ever made. From what we have 
been told they were recorded for the 
Victor Company in December, 1935. 

There are two piano solos Goin’ About 
and Baby, both of which are played with 
all that well known Waller charm ; one 
title by his Rhytinm, As Long As The World 
Goes Round And Round ; and three titles, 
| Got Rhythm, Fat And Greasy and Functionizin’, 
in which he is accompanied by a large 
band. They are all excellent, but it is 
the latter three which we find of enorm- 
cus interest. 

Directly we heard these we seemed to 
recognise the tonal noise of the band with 
Waller and it seems to us that there is 
little doubt that this is the 1935 Don 
Redman Orchestra. Redman’s scoring 

for the saxophone team is easy tc recog- 
nise and in addition passages can be 
heard from Sidney DeParis and Benny 
Morton. if that were not enough, Don 
Redman’s unmistakable voice is to be 
heard on the boisterous version of | Got 
Rhythm — which record, it should be 
mentioned, is a killer! ‘‘ Fats” takes a 


EDITORIAL. 


tremc: ‘dous solo at a very fast tempo 
and is obviously delighted in carving 
another pianist whom he refers to as 
‘Donkey ” or ‘‘Don-K.”’ This latter 
unfortunate, presumably Don Kirk- 
patrick of the Redman band, commences 
to play piano in the Waller manner, but 
is soon howled down and cut to ribbons 
by the ebullient ‘‘ Fats.’’ 


The other two sides by the band are 
also very excellent. Fat And Greasy is 
extremely humorous, if very slightly 
bawdy and Functionizin’ is a beautifully 
played arrangement of Waller’s fine 
composition. 


We should be interested to know just 
how Redman and Waller met up in the 
Victor studios, but it may have been that 
these sides were cut just after Redman’s 
Brunswick contract finished, and before 
he made his sides for Vocalian. Has 
anyone any further details to impart on 
this session ? 


JAZZ FOR LISTENING. 

Having attended both the recent 
Humphrey Lyttelton concerts held at the 
Conway Hall, we cannot urge you too 
strongly not to miss the next one. We 
have long subscribed to the opinion that 


Humpbh has the best traditional band in 
existence ; and to hear them in the best 
possible manner you cannot do better 
than to take in one of these shows. 


They are run in the intimate manner. 
Humph is an amusing compere and his 
homely quips and jokes manage to 
engender just the right atmosphere and 
perfect contact between listeners and 
band. 


It was said to us just recently that this 
band has never done anything original ! 
These concerts are full of originality, and 
moreover they are full of righteous jazz 
spirit. Such numbers as Ice Cream, Apex 
Blues and Cake Walking Babies, to mention 
but three, are certainly not original 
tunes, but the band’s method of playing 
them is entirely original. We particu- 
larly liked the muted trombone, bass 
clarinet and clarinet (Lyttelton) in Apex 
and the really exciting clarinet duets 
between Humph and Wally Fawkes — 
here is real jazz spirit, friends ! 


It must also be noted that Humph has 
recently become a vocalist and wash- 
boarder. Needless to say, he excells at 
both. 


THE EDITORS. 


“DAT AM WHAT | REALLY CALLS A CARVIN’ CONTEST..." 
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INCE this issue of Jazz Journal takes the 
form of a Fats Waller number, let me start 
by complimenting London Records on their 
issue of his Laughin’ Cryin’ Blues, dubbed from 
a player-piano roll. The reader will perhaps 
understand that my interest in Fats’ work has 
been principally instrumental ; even though 
his boisterous singing usually appeals to me 
— it could hardly fail to appeal to any jazz 
enthusiast — it is really his piano work with 
which | am most concerned. 

Fats Waller's piano playing is the supreme 
example of How a thing is played, rather than 
What is played. In his recorded solos there 
are few, if any, moments when his choice of 
notes or phrases are of more than casual 
interest. In that sense, he was no Beiderbecke, 
no Armstrong. He blazed no new harmonic 
trails. He was the possessor of two great, 
towering assets : a massive left-hand and a 
phenomenal beat. 

One of the most heartbreaking things any 
pianist can do, as | know from experience, 
is to buy a printed transcription of a Waller 
solo, and play it over on the piano. It can 
sound quite passable, but it can never sound 
the least bit like Waller. Hence my interest 
in London Records’ piano-roll dubbing, and 
in the fact that — as we expected, of course 
— it sounds exactly like Fats, even though 

(strictly speaking) it is not Fats playing it. 
He originally ‘‘ recorded ’’ it on a player- 
piano ‘* blank ’’ roll, holes were punctured 
in the roll to correspond with each note he 
played, and the result, without any of his 
accents, sounds exactly like the original 
performance. What’s more, it has his beat. 

The manufacture of Piano-rolls is a fascina- 
ting business, and though a certain amount of 
interest has been shown in rolls recently in 
the columns of ‘* Collectors’ Corner,’’ few 
people seem to have taken the trouble to find 
out exactly what goes on before a roll is 
issued to the public. 

There is in England one firm making piano- 
rolls ; the Artona Company of Hayes. Just 
over a year ago | had a phone call from one of 
the firm’s directors, asking whether | would 
be interested to arrange the current popular 
tunes for piano as they came along, to be 
issued to the public through music dealers. 
| accepted with a good deal of anticipation his 
offer to visit the factory and find out at first 

hand just how piano rolls were made. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


Everyone knows the principle of the player- 
piano ; howa paper roll is drawn at aconstant 
speed over a metal bar which rather resembles 
a long mouth organ. Each hole in the bar 
corresponds with a note on the piano, and 
behind each a tiny bellows forces (or attempts 
to force) air. When a bar-hole corresponds 
with a hole in the paper, the air escapes, and 
a note is struck on the piano. On the extreme 
left hand side of the bar is a hole representing 
the pedal, and on the extreme right hand side 


“IT’S THE TUNE THAT COUNTS.” 


(of a good instrument) a series of graded 
accents. A long note, therefore, is repre- 
sented by a long, thin hole ; ashort note by a 
single perforation, or ‘‘dot.’’ An average 
length roll runs to about 30 feet, and is wound 
from the top reel to the lower one by foot 
pedals. The ‘* performer ’’ has certain hand 
controls for regulating tempo and volume. 


There are two principle ways of transfer- 
ring a piece of music from sound to paper. 
The first (the way in which Waller’s rolls 
were made) by the performer actually playing 
the number ona roll recorder, while his notes 
are either punched out mechanically on the 
spot, or marked by an inked ribbon on the 
roll, and punched out later by hand. The 
second way is for the music to be recorded on 
disc, transcribed into ordinary musical 


notation, and then drawn on to paper, and 
punched in the usual way. 

There was one roll recorder in Britain 
before the war, but unfortunately it was 
destroyed by enemy action, so that when | 
started arranging numbers for the Artona 
Company early in 1950, we had to work on 
the second principle. | wrote down my 
arrangements, much as one would for a pub- 
lisher, and then each note was painstakingly 
transferred to paper, measured up, and 
punched out. (Taking an inch to a crotchet, 
a quaver would be a hole half an inch long ; 
a minim two inches long, and so on). 

With high hopes | went along to the Hayes 
factory to hear a player-piano performance of 
my first arrangement. It had never actually 
been heard, remember. | had written it at 
my desk, the workman had punched out the 
paper roll at his bench, and now for the first 
time it would be ‘‘ played ’’ in terms of sound, 
just as if | were sitting at the piano, instead of 
standing two yards back watching the keys 
flash up and down. 

Well, it was painful. The arrangement 
sounded exactly as though an 80-year old 
concert pianist were trying to ‘‘read through,, 
a dance arrangement. It was choppy, un- 
rhythmic, and—in a word—corny. It 
didn’t even sound like me. 

Then started the most interesting part of 
the business. (And readers will have to 
forgive me if | get just a little technical here — 
there’s no other way to describe succeeding 
events). It was obvious that jazz and dance 
music were not written out on paper in any- 
thing like the‘way they were played by even 
a reasonably understanding pianist. A quaver- 
crotchet-quaver pattern, written that way 
by every pianist from Morton and Ellington 
to Errol Garner, sounded like nothing on 
earth when it was measured out on paper, and 
played on a player-piano in the consequent 
ratio of 1-2-1. We found, after some experi- 
ment, that the only way to write it down in 
order to make the phrase sound anything like 
popular music was as Dotted-quaver-semi- 
quaver, 2 quavers, with the middle notes tied. 

(A ratio of 3-3-2). 

And so it went on, with even a straight- 
forward Dotted-quaver-semiquaver rhythm, 


the basis of just about all jazz and popular 


music, becoming a quaver triplet, with the 
first two notes tied. Even that wasn’t quite 
right, but by varying the duration of the first 
“* dotted-quaver ”’ by a fraction of an inch, it 
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was possible to produce purely mechanical 
imitations of Nat Cole, Arnold Ross and Teddy 
Wilson playing the same piece of music — 
and quite recognisably, too. That was where 
the business became really interesting, and 
we even managed to produce by calipers and 
ruler a passable imitation of Garner’s 
delayed right hand ”’ style. 


Shortly after that, the company perfected 
a completely new machine for marking a 
blank roll electrically as a recording piano was 
actually being played, so that all that remained 
was to punch a hole where the marks had 
already been made. That is the principle on 
which Artona rolls at present in the shops are 
recorded, and broadly speaking the way the 
Waller rolls were made. It seems to point to 
the fact that 90 per cent. of the great jazzmen’s 
individuality, at least on the piano, is a matter 
of timing, and that touch and accent are of 
very minor importance. It is highly unlikely 
that more than the sketchiest of indications 
were given on Fats’ original roll of Laughin’ 
Cryin’ Blues with regard to accents, and the 
mechanical registration of ‘‘touch’’ on 
paper is out of the question. (In any case, a 
great deal of nonsense is talked and written 
about ‘‘ touch ’’). 


| do not suggest that any of this represents 
a great new discovery on my part. Most 
people have a rough idea of the mechanics 
behind roll manufacture, and musicians have 
assumed for some time that jazz phrasing 
could not be written down with perfect 
fidelity, but at least | was glad to have the 
opportunity of improving my knowledge on 
the first point, and proving my suspicions on 
the second. Let’s hope that as time goes on 
the other fine player-piano roll performances 
of the great jazz pianists will be made available 
to us by the recording companies. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 


a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 

Member J. R. R.A. 


AZZ is originally folk music. Any folk art 
has the initial advantage of being ‘‘ una- 
ware ’’ of the mental process which gives it 
birth. It appears to fulfil a profound need as 
unconsciously as a child scribbles on a brick 
wall with a piece of chalk. Its limitation is a 
lack of universality. It is enclosed entirely 
by the practical experience and mental 
bounderies of its creators. 


Modern painting is not folk painting. It 
has been touched in many places by contact 
with ‘‘innocent’’ art, by the drawings of 
natives, lunatics, savages and children, but its 
assimulation of these influences is highly 
conscious, and in the hands of its inasters they 
are transformed into something very differ- 
ent. ‘‘Little Johnny ”’ can not paint like 
Picasse, nor can Klee paint like ‘“‘ Little 
Johnny.”’ 


A.1.A. Gallery in Lisle Street, a number of 
monoprints and paintings ‘* mostly inspired 
by Jazz and Jazz Musicians.’’ Mr. Quay is an 
accomplished modern painter in the false- 
naive tradition of Klee and Dubuffet. | have 
no doubt either that he knows his jazz, his 
selection of subjects indicates that, but the 
considerable pleasure | derived from his work 
has nothing in common with the pleasure | 
experience when listening to the music of his 
models. 


Jazz aims at the stomach. Its passage 
through the ears, and what it has to transmit 
to the brain en route are of lesser importance, 
It is a valuable reassertion of the existence of 
the despised and enchained animal which is 
in us all. These paintings are, on the con- 
trary, aesthetic. They seduce the eye with a 
clever variation of flat colour and intricate 
pattern. They tickle the intellect by insisting, 
and not without reason, on showing the sex, 
other organs, and gin bottles in evidence 
under the clothes of the musicians, but they 
fail for me in translating the emotional 
content of jazz into a visual equivalent. 
Particularly meaningless in this respect are 
the lozenges or snakes emerging from the 
ends of many of the instruments, and pre- 
sumably intending to represent the sounds 
produced. The charming little whirls and 
zigzags they contain seem to bear little 
relationship to the painful and exciting 
ensemble of a Negro jazz-band. This is 
particularly true of the two versions of ** The 
Hot Five.’’ Again the instruments of jazz are, 
one might imagine, extremely interesting as 
shapes, and here the artist has failed to 


JAZZ AND MODERN PAINTING 


An Exhibition of Jazz Paintings and Prints by Russell Quay. 


Mr. Russell Quay recently exhibited at the . 


Reviewed by GEORGE MELLY. 


realise their potentialities. Not of course 
that one wants or expects realistic instru- 
ments, but the trombone for instance has a 
personality that is alive in itself, and this has 
been sacrificed in every case in the search for 
deliberate naivity. The most successful 
picture in my view is that of Ma Rainey. It 
resembles her, and has caught something of 
her impact. 


There is however a more serious objection 
to the exhibition as a whole. It is as to the 
value of attempting, whether successfully or 
not, to translate one medium of expression 
into another. Art after all springs however 
indirectly from life, and not from other art. 
If the intention of Mr. Quay is to make pic- 
tures of jazzmen well and good, but if it is to 
express jazz visually, | feel that, not only has 
he failed, but that even if he had succeeded he 
would have added little to the cultural 
landscape. 


| have criticised this show very severely, 
because | feel that the artist is obviously 
serious in his intentions. Aesthetically his 
pictures have many virtues, and it is only in 
their aim that | feel him to have missed a 
target that was in the first place not worth 
his attention. 
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CHARLIE BARNET. 
Over The Rainbow (4898) /Claude Reigns (4902). 
(Capitol Cl 13477). 

Recorded in September, 1949, both sides 
are good examples of the Barnet band of that 
period with its obvious Kenton influence and 
just a touch of Ellington. Theold ‘* Wizard of 
Oz’’ number is very well arranged and 
impeccably played, but not of any jazzinterest. 
The cleverly titled tune on the reverse is 
dedicated, not to the movie star, but to 
pianist Claude Williamson who plays in quasi 
Basie style throughout. Here the Kenton 
influence is very strong but the arrangement 
is good of its kind. 

PAL 
TITO BURNS AND HIS SEXTET. 
Sloppy Joe/Lullaby In Rhythm. 
(Decca F.9630). 

Tito Burns certainly makes the fullest 
possible use of the resources at his disposal, 
and through clever arranging and excellent 
recording balance the group sound much 
bigger on this coupling than they actually are. 
Their style of bop is eminently listenable, and 
has a good beat. Terry Devon’s vocal on the 
Lullaby side developes into some unison scat 
singing of undue length, but the instrumental 
solos on both sides are short, neat, and well- 
played. 

NAT ‘‘ KING COLE. 
The Magic Tree / Jet. 
(Capitol Cl 13472). 

These two vocal sides are commercial in 
the extreme, and the orchestra! and choir 
accompaniment only serve to stress the 
pretentiousness of the whole treatment 
zzcorded them. If the public taste is becom- 
ing so jaded that it is necessary to ‘‘ dress 
up ’’ a vocalist with more and more trim- 
mings, how long before the solo artist is 
completely engulfed in a mass of impedimenta? 
Then anyone foolish enough to want to catch 
the words of a number will first have to 
penetrate an iron curtain of assorted orches- 
tras, organs, choirs, echo chambers, special 
sound-effects, and drum-and-fife bands of all 
sexes. 

ARNE DOMNERUS’ FAVOURITE FIVE. 

Night And Dcy/I Surrender Dear. 
(Esquire 10-117). 

This is probably .ine best coupling from the 
Smorgasbord that Esquire has served us up 
this month. Arne Domnerus plays excellent 
clarinet on both sides, and Ulf Linde on 
vibraharp and Gosta Theselius on piano have 
good solo spots. This is well-played bop, 
free from any violent extremes, and the solo 
players are as fertile in ideas as they are in 
musicianship. 


TOMMY DORSEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Ev’rybody Wants To Go To Heaven/Goofus. 
(Brunswick 04654). 


First side is a commercial arrangement — 
practically all vocal, with the usual high- 
powered brass interjections. The reverse is 
a neat refurbishing of the old 1930 favourite 
—the impressionistic touches of hill-billy 


atmosphere are quite intriguing. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 


DOC EVANS’ DIXIELAND BAND. 


Original Dixieland Onestep (755)/Barnyard 
Blues (756). 
(Melodisc 1142). 


Two spirited sides recorded by the 
Minneapolis cornet man and a bunch of New 
York musicians for the Disc company in 
April, 1947. 

The first side is a bit rough around the 
edges, but Tony Parenti and Doc Evans’ duet 
chorus make up for this and it’s good to hear 
Joe Sullivan and George Wettling together 
again ; these two make a perfect jazz team 
and foundation for any front line. 

The old La Rocca tune on the reverse is 
good fun and deliberately codded halfway 
through. Tony Parenti plays some fine 
clarinet on this side and Doc Evans’ driving 
cornet is to the fore almost all through. in 
the tradition of the O.D.J.B. and quite worth 
spinning. 

Pals 
THE RAY ELLINGTON QUARTET. 


Little Red Riding Hood/Let The Good Times Roll. 
(Decca F.9609). 


A further incursion into the realms of 
nursery rhyme has provided a first-rate, 
sophisticated, little number for this excellent 
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group. The reverse has a boogie basis, and | 
should say that somebody lent a hand at the 
piano to build up that solid bass. Ray Ellington 
sings the vocals on both sides in his usual 
entertaining manner, and manages to fit in 
some cool drumming, too. 

BUDDY GRECO AND HIS QUINTET. 
Honey Hush/Keepin’ Out Of Mischief Now. 

(London 894). 

Somebody must have known we were 
going to have a Waller issue for here are two 
of his most delightful compositions, as played 
by Goodman’s late vocalist and pianist. 

Although dressed out in a brand new suit, 
neither side will annoy anyone for the 
melodies are still there if slightly touched by 
modernism. 

It is a great pity that Greco has to sing, for 
the Quintet sound quite pleasant in the small 
parts they are allowed to play. 

TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC. 
Sidewalks Of Cuba/Blue Skies March. 

Both excellent swing arrangements, with 
the usual novel Heath touches, and played 
with the impeccable musicianship always 
associated with this group. The first side 
spotlights the bass playing of Sammy Stokes, 
and drummmer Jack Parnell is well to the 
fore on the reverse. 

STAN KENTON. 

Viva Prado (6579)/!’m So In The Mood (6580). 
(Capitol Cl 13476). 

These two sides were recorded last autumn 
and are from the same session as the recently 
issued Love For Sale. The first side, an afro- 
cuban opus from the pen of Shorty Rogers, 
is in the Kenton tradition with the usual solo 
pyro-technics and orgastic brass passages. 
On this side the rhythm section has a wonder- 
ful beat to it, Milt Be; nhart and Art Pepper 
solo well, while Maynard Ferguson blows his 
top in his accustomed tasteless manner. 

The reverse features vocalist Jay Johnson 
throughout, who sounds like Billy Eckstine 
and is good if you like that style of singing. 
The band is subdued except for Maynard 
whom nobody could repress. 

Pa. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 

Trog’s Blues/Gatemouth Blues. 
(Parlophone R3379). 

The blues of, and by, Trog is certainly one 
of the nicest tunes that has been devised by 
this band. The tone colour produced by a 
front line composed of trumpet, trombone 
and bass clarinet is unusual and very attractive. 
Ail the solo parts are played impeccably and 
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with spirit, and the rhythm section has been 
better recorded than on other recent sides. 

The use of the bass clarinet is to be 

applauded and | hope that the band will soon 
record their wonderful version of Apex Blues, 
which uses roughly the same instrumentation. 

Speaking personally, this is my favourite 

Lyttelton record to date. 
| do not find the old Armstrong classic on 
the reverse quite so good. The band have 
been badly placed and the rhythm section — 
what can be heard of them — plod along with 
little lift. This may be the fault of the 
recording studio, for drummer Hopkinson 
would seem to be almost obliterated by a too 
heavily recorded bass. 
JAMES MOODY AND HIS COOL CATS. 
I’m In The Mood For Love/!’m In The Mood For 

Bop. 

(Esquire 10-116). 

Another coupling resulting from Moody’s 
invasion of Sweden in 1949. First side is a 
well-played melodic treatment of the McHugh- 
Fields number, with Moody and Arne 
Domnerus splitting solos on alto saxophone. 
The reverse is an original by Moody, and | am 
not sure whether the nerve-racking opening, 
and somewhat rude ending, suggest an 
attitude of defiance or disgust. Moody plays 
tenor saxophone on this side, and his solo is 
followed by Leppe Sudewall on trumpet, who 
has a tendency to play flat, and Thore 
Swanerud on piano, who plays the best solo 
on the side. Tr 
JELLY ROLL MORTON RED HOT PEPPERS. 
Black Bottom Stomp (36239//Grandpa’s Spells 

(37255). 
(H.M.V. B10048). 

This record is a MUST for all serious jazz 
collectors. The first side, which had long 
since been deleted from the catalogue, makes 
a most welcome return. Recorded in 
September, 1926, Jelly Roll assembled a fine 
bunch of musicians together, including 
George Mitchell, Kid Ory, Omer Simeon and 
John St Cyr. The whole performance has an 
entity to it and Jelly’s arrangement is, as ever, 
well thought out and cohesive. Simeon plays 
some wonderful clarinet, Jelly takes a brief 
solo and the ensembles are clear-cut and well 
played. Much the same applies to the 
reverse which was recorded in December, 

1926 with the same personnel. 

This is a record which, | feel certain, no one 
will regret having bought. As Stanley Dance 
once observed, and | quote: ‘‘Just as | 
would recommend one specific record by 
Jelly Roll Morton as being representative of 
jazz, to the newcomer, so would | recommend 
Jelly Roll’s work in its entirety to those who 
have already been captivated by jazz. There 
is no more enlightening collection of records 


to be found under the name of one man.”’ 
P.T. 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRA 


FREDDY RANDALL. 


ANITA O’DAY. 
Lovesick Blues (50693)/Once There Lived A 
Fool (50690). 
(London L 958). 

Way back in the days of the purple Parlo- 
phone label, a popular issue was Lovesick 
Blues by Emmett Miller accompanied by Dan 
Fitch and the University Five, which included 
Tommy Dorsey and Eddie Lang in the per- 
sonnel. This was a best seller in its day and 
with the recent song revival craze it’s not 
surprising that it should come in for a second 
innings, nor that Emmett Miller, its original 
creator, should be disregarded — even after 
a special trip from Georgia to New York — 
and refused either a remake or a reissue. 

All of which leads me to say that, though 
Anita O’Day revives this tune pleasingly 
enough, it has suffered through the years, 
while Al Valente’s electric steel guitar 
playing gives itan almost hill-billy atmosphere. 
Anita is a very good modern singer, and a 
jazz singer, too, when she feels so inclined ; 
and there are traces of it here. The slow 
number on the reverse also reveals Anita to 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S 
RED HOT PEPPERS. 
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be an above average ballad singer, though not 
quite up to the standard of Kay Starr and 
June Christy. There is a good spot of 
melodic trombone playing from Will Bradley 
on this side. 

Both were recorded on December 27th, 
1950, with the foilowing personnel: Jack 
Hansen, Al Stewart, Carle Poole, trumpets ; 
Will Bradley, Cutty Cutshall, trombones ; 
Hymie Schertzer, Artie Baker, Al Klink, Art 
Drellinger, saxes ; Jack Pleis, piano ; Bob 
Carter, bass; Al Valente, guitar ; Johnny 
Blowers, drums. ra. 
FREDDY RANDALL AND BAND. 
Since My Best Girl Turned Me Down/That’s A 

Plenty. 
(Parlophone R.3382). 

It is good to see the Randall band on one of 
the major labels. They have worked hard 
and long in the cause of jazz, and it is to be 
hoped that they are reaping a just reward in 
at least one field of endeavour. | suppose 
that to most collectors of my vintage, the 
first number is irrevocably associated with 
Bix, and the second with Mole, and personally, 
| have never heard these two versions 
bettered, or for that matter, equalled. 
However, if we believe in the future, we 
mustn’t repine too much for the past, and 
Freddy and his boys have turned out two fine 
sides for their initial Parlophone coupling. 
The ensembles hold together well, the solos 

are well-conceived and executed, and there 
is real drive, and beat evident throughout. 

Freddy must be one of the best technicians 

in the game, and he tenc; towards too 

frequent a use of pyrotechnics, which mar, 
rather than embellish, his solos. Personally, 
| think a full, warm tone, is more to be 
cultivated than fireworks. eC, 


THE SWEDISH ALL STAR SIX. 
Sweet Sue/Exactly Like You. 
(Esquire 10-118). 

First side is a curious mixture of bop, 
Chicago and New York style jazz. It opens 
with a nice muted trumpet chorus by Gosta 
Torner (who is leader of a revivalist band 
mentioned elsewhere in these review 
columns) which has nothing at all to do with 
bop. Arne Domnerus plays bop alto saxo- 
phone, but he plays so well that his solos 
would be a delight in any “‘ style.’’ Reinhold 
Svensson, on piano, strays somewhat from the 
Shearing fold, but plays well enough in an 
indeterminate style. Probably the best solo 
on the side is that of Putte Wickman, on 
clarinet. He is an excellent player in the 
modern manner, with a nice, warm tone, and 
ample technique. Towards the close of the 
proceedings, Gosta Torner. manages to 
introduce a couple of phrases from the 
famous Bix chorus on Sweet Sue. The reverse 
is almost completely bop, apart from Gosta 


| . ka 


beautifully, and Svensson has a good piano 
solo. 


ART TATUM. 


ART TATUM. 
Fine And Dandy (Tl) Ja Da (T3). 
(Melodisc 1157). 

These two sides were recorded for Asch 
on December 21st, 1944, and present Tatum 
in flowery and effervescent mood. Tatum is 
a pianist who changes little with the times 
and, indeed, there is no reason for him to do 
so, as his style is one that many try to 
imitate even to-day, but which few have 
equalled. 


On this recording Tatum takes two 
pleasant old tunes — pops of their day — and 
uses their chord sequences as a basis for 
some excellent improvisations which are 
both musically satisfying and technically 
interesting. Though Tatum has made much 
better records than this one, not to mention 
better recorded, this coupling will have to do 
until the real thing comes along. 

AE 


GOSTA TORNER AND HIS BAND. 
Jazz Me Blues/Twelfth Street Rag. 
(Esquire 10-119). 

| imagine that these Swedish players are a 
good deal broader in their musical view- 
points than most of our own revivalists, at 

anyrate, they don’t bring anything like the 

single-minded fanaticism usually associated 

with certain of our one-volume, two-tempo, 

revivalists to their rendering of these two 

numbers. This more casual approach works 

both ways — it eliminates blasting, fireworks 

and forcing, and brings about a generally 

relaxed approach, all of which are to the 

good, but it also makes the overall effect 
rather spineless. Both sides are in the main 
well-played, but they lack bite and anything 
approaching zest. On the first side Gosta 
Torner’s lead trumpet is a bit wobbly in 
places, but he deals with his solo spot in 
satisfactory manner. The balance of the solos 
are divided between George Vernon, trom- 
bone, Ake Blomquist, clarinet, and George 
Bjorklund, tenor saxophone. The drumming 


Dot Mconsistent and disturbing 
— too many rim shots and not enough steady 
beat. The reverse is an improvement, with 
well-knit ensembles, and pleasing solos by 
clarinet, tenor saxophone, and piano. 

FATS WALLER. 
Laughin’ Cryin’ Blues (15109). 
JAMES P. JOHNSON. 
Roumania (15110). 
(London L 808). 

All serious jazz collectors owe the Decca 
company a vote of thanks for the issue, on 
their London label, of these two wonderful 
dubbed music rolls. erhaps the most 
amazing, not to say gratifying, thing about 
these two sides is the extent to which the 
personality and style of the original performers 
has been retained. Neither side seems at all 
mechanical, the reproduction is quite faultless 
and there is an unusual degree of light and 
shade in the performances. 

It would be hard to decide which side 
pleases me most, and both are invaluable 
additions to anyone’s collection. 
please. 


More 


FATS WALLER — Piano Solos. 
The London Suite. 
Piccadilly Chelsea. 
(HMV B10059). 
Bond Street /Soho. 
(HMV B10060). 
Whitechapel /Limehouse. 
(HMV B10061). 

These records have had a strange history 
and it is a wonderful thing that they have at 
last been issued for all the world to buy. 

Through the courtesy of Ed Kirkeby | have 
had copies in my collection for some consider- 
able time now, but as they were all taken from 
slightly damaged ‘‘ tests,’’ | never dreamed 
that HMV would have the courage to issue 
them. 

They were all made over here during 
Waller’s last visit to this country, but the 


“GOT A BRAN’ 


NEW SUIT.” 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


She Hallmark of Cluality 


Great news 


for ‘‘Fats’’ Waller enthusiasts 


“FATS” WALLER’S 
LONDON SUITE 


(Composed and recorded in 
London in June 1939) 


Piccadilly; Chelsea; Soho; Bond Street; 
Limehouse; Whitechapel - B 10059-61 


ROSE MURPHY 
(The Chee-Chee Girl) 
Isl in love? tis; Don’t! Stop! B 10065 


PHIL HARRIS with Orchestra 
Oh, what a face - 
Southern Fried Boogie - \e 10067 


ANNETTE with Orchestra 


Love means love - = = 
He like it, she like it - he 10073 


THE TANNER SISTERS with Orchestra 
Mockin’ Bird Hill; Broken Heart B 10071 


LISA KIRK with Orchestra 


Beautiful browneyes - - 
Charlie is my darling - he 10063 


THE FONTANE SISTERS 
TEXAS JIM ROBERTSON 


Let me in; Three Little Rings (Fontane 
Sisters only) - - - - B10066 


FRANK CORDELL and his Orchestra 
List’nin’ to 


the green grass grow 
(featuring LARRY DAY); Bubble, 
bubble, bubble (with chorus) - B 10072 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD,, HAYES, MIDDX, 
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masters were destroyed by mistake during 
the war. Kirkeby searched for copies in 
every place imaginable and they eventually 
turned up in a publisher’s office and were 
delivered to him in New York. All that is, 
except one, Bond Street, which was not found 
until Kirkeby on a visit to England last year 
with the Deep River Boys, ran across it, in 
another publisher’s office, just by chance. 

(I had here and now better warn all music 
publishers to guard their doors against a possible 
influx of junkshoppers. They may be bearded or 
plain, and it is even possible that they may be 
accompanied by delicious portions of femininity 
with which to ingratiate themselves into your 
innermost sanctums. Beware !). 

Now Ed Kirkeby was (and still is) Waller’s 
manager and it is mainly through him that 
these delightful compositions have been made 
available. You owe him your thanks ! 

If you expect examples of the riotous 
‘* Fats ’’ in these records, you are going to be 
disappointed. They are just six beautiful 
little compositions, descriptive of the places 
after which they are named. Maybe, they are 

hardly jazz, but we don’t want it loud all the 
time, and you will here find humour allied to 
sadness coupled with a feeling of nostalgia. 

“* Fats '"’ loved London and it is nice to think 

that we here have his own impressions of 

parts of our great city to keep with us for 
always. 

There is no ‘‘ best ’’ from these sides. It 
just depends on what mood you are in when 
listening to them. Yes, | know that means 
you will have to buy the lot, but they could 
hardly be separated anyway, for they are all 
part of the Suite. 

FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 

Last Night A Miracle Happened/What A Pretty 
Miss. 
(HMV B10050). 

Although these two titles were both 
recorded in 1939 they come from different 
sessions, some months apart, and were made 
by almost entirely different personnels. 

Pretty Miss is the hotter side and features 
some fine, swingy tenor by Chauncey Graham, 
plus the usual offering from Waller. As this 
tune was written by ‘‘ Fats ’’ in conjunction 
with Spencer Williams, it is odds on that it 


THE SEXTETTE FROM HUNGER. 


was composed when Waller was in this 
country the previous year. He and Spencer 
Williams were together a great deal and did 
compose quite a few tunes together — this is 
a good one ! 

The backing has been issued over here 
before on BD5469, but it was withdrawn 
some time ago. It has always been a great 
favourite amongst Waller collectors and it is 


good to see it again on the HMYV lists. 
S.T. 


AMERICAN RECORD REVIEW 
THE SEXTETTE FROM HUNGER. 
That's A Plenty (733)/My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms 
(734). 

(MacGregor 1011). 

This group, which was formed by guitarist 
Eddie Skrivenek to make transcriptions for 
the MacGregor company, met with such 
success that they are now a regular -west 
coast combination and made a big hit at the 
recent Dixie Jubilee concert in Pasadena. 
This success induced the MacGregor company 
to put out a number of their recordings 
commercially of which these two sides are 
representative. 

The presence of such fine modern dixie- 
landers as George Thow on cornet, Joe Yukl 
on trombone and Charlie La Vere on piano, 
make both these sides sound rather like a 
Jump records session — and that’s intended 
as a compliment. There’s the same relaxed 


atmosphere and good musicianship; the 
solo work is fine, particularly that of Yukl and 
Thow, while Zutty Singleton’s fine drumming 
gives the band a good lift. My personal 
preference is for the second side, but perhaps 
it’s because | like both the tune and Yukl’s 
wonderful solo passage. 

Not the best two-beat by a long way, but 


worth hearing and even owning. 
PT. 


OBITUARY. 

Not many people in this country will know 
the name Loyd Yount, but when he died last 
February as the result of a car accident, jazz 
lost one of its very good friends and one 
who devoted many hours of radio time playing 
all that is best in recorded jazz. 


Loyd and | had been friends for a number of 
years and he was full of admiration for the 
work of Humphrey Lyttelton, Freddy Randall 
and the Yorkshire Jazz Band whose records 
he used to play over a small Californian net- 
work. Though Loyd collaborated with me on 
a Kay Starr discography — an artist for whom 
he had the highest regard — he was not a 
serious collector or discographer, but 
simply a guy who liked to listen to good jazz 
wherever it might be found. 

His death is not only a very personal loss to 
me, but also to jazz music itself to which he 


gave so much of his time and his energy. 
Peter Tanner. 


HELP! 


HELP! 


HELP 


If you’re anywhere in the Liverpool area when you get this month’s JAZZ JOURNAL, - and, if by 
some strange coincidence you also want some of the cheapest jazz records in the country—most of 
’em on U.S. labels too—I suggest you stomp down to the Pier Head, leap on a 29 Tram and have a 


fourpenny ride to Lewisham Road. 


Upon alighting there give a loud holler and, if | don’t come 


a-running inside five minutes with a wheel barrow full of Paramount’s, give me a ring at STANLEY 1234 

and I’ll send you a guide dog. Seriously, tho’, any of you fans in Liverpool would be well advised 

either to drop me a card at 9, FORDLEA ROAD (12), or give me a ring—I’ve always something to sell. 
Hoping to hear from you, HAROLD CULLING. 


(P.S.—I’ve some bop discs too.) 
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ROUTING REVIVALISM. 
Dear Sirs, 


| have decided to write to you because it has seemed 
to me for a long time now that too many people have 
distorted views on this thing we all love — jazz. 


To start with —let’s face it — jazz is the Negro’s 
music and Negroes make, not only all the important 
developments in its form and structure, but by far the 
most expressive music in the idiom. 

This wonderful ability does not begin or end at some 
arbitrary date but is a continuous process, its origins lost 
in adim African past, and having, without doubt, glories 
yet to come. 


One finds it in the superb records of Bunk Joh ; 


PENNIES AND MOLERS. 
Dear Sirs, 
How about something on the Mole/Nichols/Livingston 


jazz, or is it so outré in these stormy days of revivalism ? 
—DENYS DYSON, Letchworth, Herts. 


(If anybody can unearth some original material on the 
New Yorkers we shall be glad to print it. . . Eds.). 


Armstrong, Ladnier, Oliver, Morton and no less in the 
inspired work of Gillespie, Parker, Navarro and others 
of the modern school ; it exists (and for some quite 
extraordinary reason, not one jazz lover in ten seems to 
recognise the fact) in countless musicians of intermediate 
stages of jazz, such as Lester Young, Buck Clayton, 
Emmett Berry, Don Byas, Slam Stewart, Errol Garner 
(to mention a few of my own favourites). The best jazz 
has always been recognisable by a tremendous sense of 
exhiliration and vitality, expressing itself in rhythmic 
excitement and unceasing melodic inventiveness. These 
qualities have not been restricted to one phase of jazz 
development. 


It seems to me wrong that in the January issues of 
JAZZ JOURNAL and JAZZ MUSIC, the best periodicals 
dealing with the subject, there are no less than three 
lengthy articles on the Graeme Bell band, and an out- 
break of photos displaying members of the Bell, Spanier 
and Watters’ bands. | should be the last to deny that 
these bands play pleasant enough jazz, but surely they 
cannot be compared in importance with musicians such 
as J. C. Higginbotham, Charlie Holmes, Luis Russell, 
Buck Clayton, Coleman Hawkins (another handful of 
names taken at random). 


I think it would be a good idea if we forget about the 
revivalists for a little while and try to get jazz into a 
truer perspective-— ANTONY ROLLS, London, N.W.2. 


(in view of the fact that our January issue was intended 
as a welcome and tribute to the Bell band, it is not sur- 
prising that it should contain material on the group, 
and on Australian jazz in general. If Mr. Rolls is a regular 
reader of the magazine he will know that we are always 
glad to print material on the musicians he mentions 
whenever it comes to our hands . . . Eds.). 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORY. 
Dear Sirs, 


Last Sunday evening, March 11th, Graeme Bell’s Band 
came to Coventry, and, of course, no-one could keep me 
away. After a rip-roaring performance, | and a few 
friends went to the stage door to see if we could have a 
word with some of the boys. We finally found them, 
and when | started chatting to the piano-man himself, 
| found — and this was true of all of them — that he is 
one of the friendliest and most obliging ofmen. I thought 
it was a great pity when they had to rush off after ten 
minutes or so, but the autographs | collected will always 
serve to remind me, not only of a great jazz band, but 

Iso of a grand bunch of fellows. 


Just one comment on a technical point. It has been 
said that the real fault with the Band is that they fail to 
build up a climax to their numbers. All! can say is that 
1 wish those critics could just have heard them do The 
Saints — never have | heard such a finish— ROY 
WHITEHEAD, Coventry. 


(Reader Whitehead has mentioned a criticism that 
was raised in a review of certain records by the Beli 
band. Very often performances in the flesh differ 
widely from those on wax, but the latter is the cnly 
permanent media through which the work of a band 
can be judged . . . Eds.). 


SITTING ON THE FENCE. 
Dear Sirs, 


Thank you for forwarding me a copy of your publica- 
tion, which on examination | find quite instructive and 
interesting. | have come across copies previously but 
have never taken it regularly. However, | think now | 
might do well to place an order with you. 


In praising the work of this magazine and the way it 
is presented | should like also to take the liberty of mak- 
ing one or two adverse criticisms if | may. 


One is that | would like to see more contributions by 
Jazz students rather than musicians and that a genuine 
attempt be made to get a down-to-earth approach to 
the subject instead of petty bickerings from modernists 
and traditionalists with, possibly, pointless remarks by 
those who, like me, sit on the fence between. 


Second!ly! think,a more original effort could be made 
with regard to your record reviews. Of all the publica- 
tions | have come across which feature record reviews 
| find that they all copy the style of the ‘* Melody 
Maker "’ and never achieve the same high degree as that 
weekly paper. 


| know that almost all other periodicals dealing with 
Jazz are monthly and therefore have to squeeze a heap 
of discs into a little space if they are to review an 
appreciable number but this practice always ends up in 
just a couple of pages of lists of records with unsupported 
personal remarks attached. 


Rather, | would see a certain aspect of Jazz reviewed 
each month with records, both ancient and modern, 
reviewed to illustrate the point. Specimen subjects 
which could be dealt with in this manner are ‘‘ Three 
part improvisation,’’ ‘‘ Elaboration of rhythm,”’ 
Efforts to achieve new sounds,'’ ‘* Exhibitionism,”’ 
‘* Technical proficiency '’ and so on. 


Wishing you every success with each successiv> 
number.— R. H. EDMONDS, Totnes, Devon. 


(We welcome new contributors, but apparently 
“* jazz students '’ are too busy listening or arguing these 
days to do any writing. With so many new record 
issues of jazz interest each month, it would be quite 
impractical to include old records in the reviews. We 
try to make the latter as complete and useful (as a buying 
guide) as possible . . . Eds.). 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


MONDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 


—o— 


The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


NO KICKS FOR MINTON. 
Dear Sirs, 
How much longer are our British revivalist groups 
going to put up with the sneers directed at them by a 
few mis-informed critics ? 


Such statements as Steve Race’s (February J.J.) that 
“there isn’t really time to learn to play their instru- 
ments "’ and ‘* most of them fight shy of taking lessons 
from proper instrumentalists ’’ are entirely divorced 
from the true facts. 


| know the majority of these boys personally and | 
can assure him that most of them do learn to play their 
instruments properly, they all rehearse conscientiously, 
and many of them do take lessons from bon4-fide teachers 
From where does Steve get his ‘‘ facts ’’ ? 


Then there’s his supercilious ‘‘ they start with adoles- 
cence and crudeness ’’ (rather harsh that Steve, we’re 
all young once and you ain’t so old yourself ; you were 
knocking at their ages weren’t you ? Although you 
probably won't admit it). 


The operative words here are ‘‘ they start.’’ Any 
group of musicians, from whatever school, are bound to 
be crude when they start. | shudder to think how crude 
an amateur Minton group can sound, but nobody has got 
around to kicking them to death yet, they have no 
reason to. 


But we are, | believe, discussing the half a dozen or so 
established amateur revivalist groups operating at the 
moment, who | maintain are not so crude and adolescent 
as we are led to believe, and who deserve more for their 
efforts than the kicks they receive from certain quarters. 


| feel that there is a lot more behind this slating than 
appears on the surface, there was much lamenting in 
certain quarters when John Hooper took over Jazz Club. 
— PETER PAYNE, London, S.E.6. 


INITIATIVE. 
Dear Sirs, 
lam pleased to say that we put up quite acommendable 
show at the Rotary Club Exhibition, and | think we did 
jazz and ourselves a bit of good in general. 


| would like to thank you very much indeed for your 
very great assistance. By using the photographs you 
supplied we were able to work out a pictorial history of 
jazz with the use of suitable captions, and, in fact, without 
your assistance we could not have produced a really 
worthwhile stand at the Exhibition as we did. 


It is quite obvious that your magazine is fairly and 
squarely behind the jazz movement in its efforts. 
Naturally, we shall be glad to reciprocate if it is ever in 
ee KEN ALLSOP, The Nottingham Rhythm 

ub. 


(We are always glad to help any Club embarking on 
such a worthy venture with the loan of photographs and 
other material . . . Eds.). 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions. 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps, 
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Beloved Comrade 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSH WHITE’S VISITS TO ENGLAND. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount has already 

been written about the recent visits to 
these shores of that great American folk- 
artist Josh White, so in the following notes | 
shall do my best to steer clear of ground which 
has previously been covered. | first met Josh 
during his week at the Manchester ‘‘ Hippo- 
drome "’ in July, 1950, and most of my story 
is, not unnaturally, focussed upon the 
wonderful session that took place in his 
dressing-room immediately after the stage- 
show itself had ended. This was undoubtedly 
the high-spot of a very memorable evening, 
and completely eclipsed even the marvellous 
things he had done during his twenty-minute 
appearance on stage. 


Now it would seem evident from accounts 
received that Josh was addicted to these 
informal gatherings throughout his European 
tour, and I’ve no doubt there are many others 
who could recount their experiences in this 
magazine at great length. Nevertheless, one 
or two pertinent items emerged from our 
‘‘ get-together ’’ at Manchester — some 
revealing sidelights from subsequent meetings 
too — and it is the writer’s hope that these 
will be found of sufficient interest to justify 
the ramblings which follow. 

Finally, this is no ‘* Portrait.’’ It would 
take a far abler pen than mine to do anything 
like justice to so unique an artist and per- 
sonality. 


To begin with, it should be said that Josh 
White is the friendliest of fellows and a 
positive joy to meet. Softly spoken, with that 
crystal-clear enunciation so familiar from his 
many recordings, he has a way with him that 
puts everyone quickly and completely at their 
ease ; with the broadest of smiles and the 
firmest of handshakes, Josh somehow manages 
inside 30-seconds what many another person 
strives awkwardly for hours to accomplish. 
Quite apart from which, the events of that 
particular evening were helped along no end 
by the cheerful presence of Josh’s talented 
‘manager ’’ Mary Chase, who spared no 
effort to make the occasion a great success... 
Almost the first thing Josh told us after he had 
settled himself comfortably in a corner of his 
crowded dressing-room — and this he related 
with understandable pride — was that his 
son and daughter (aged, | believe, 9 and 10 
respectively) had made a television appear- 
ance together back in the States on Sunday, 
July 9th. This piece of news pleased ‘him 
immensely. In fact the merest mention of his 
offspring was apparently enough to bring a 
warm, animated glow into Josh’s expressive 


By LES PHYTHIAN. 


eyes; he talked easily and eagerly of his 
young daughter who, he assured ail present, 
“js the one who can really sing Molly Malone ”’ 
Chatting with Josh between songs (for he 
began to sing quite early on) we learned that 
his celebrated Blues In Berlin is now very 
definitely ‘‘ out ’’ as far as the U.S.A. is con- 
cerned — a fact that’s hardly surprising when 


[A. M. BOSWELL 


PHOTO} 
JOSH WHITE WiTH FRIENDS AT 
MANCHESTER. LES PHYTHIAN IS ON 
THE EXTREME RIGHT. 


one considers the alarming changes that have 
taken place on the International scene since 
he recorded those pungent verses for V-Disc 
in 1944. What is rather astonishing to 
English ears, though, is the fact that he can no 
longer sing Beloved Comrade at any public 
performance back homethesedays. Although 
the theme of this fine ballad was inspired by 
events in Spain it would appear that the 
word ‘‘ comrade,’’ used in any context, is 
generally out of favour in the States nowadays. 
REPERTOIRE. 

But one cannot dwell upon strife for very 
long whilst Josh White is singing. The sheer 
depth of feeling he puts into those wonderful 
songs of his — every one a little masterpiece 
— is truly amazing at close quarters. On the 
stage, during his all-too-brief appearance, 
Josh had held a typical (and therefore mixed) 
first-house audience enthralled with such 
numbers as St. James Infirmary, Molly Malone, 
One Meat Ball, the amusing What’s Everybody 
Made Of ?, Waltzing Matilda and — by 
request — the lovely Riddle Song (I Gave My 
Love A Cherry). But the things that happened 
afterwards — with Josh perched high on the 
back of an old easy-chair, lighted cigarette in 
its customary place behind his right ear — 
these things thrust all else into the back- 
ground. The ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ was just about 
perfect and the recital strictly impromptu. 
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First of all there was a magnificent House Of 
The Risin’ Sun and this was followed by a 
spirited treatment of Joshua Fit De Battle Of 
Jericho ; next came an unforgettable Evil 
Hearted Man (Josh has sung this many times 
since but | have yet to hear this version 
surpassed !), then a splendidly relaxed You 
Know, Baby. Between tunes, as we attempted 
a few experimental snapshots, Josh surprised 
everyone by playing (almost to himself) 
Liszt’s Liebestraum — very quietly and in 
distinctly rhapsodic vein! Then came his 
delightful, well-known version of The Lass 
With The Delicate Air and — with the second- 
house well under way and Josh’s curtain-call 
coming along fast — there was just time for 
his own favourite number The House | Live In. 
(He mentioned in passing that of all the 
numbers he sang at the White House this one 
was also Franklin D. Roosevelt’s personal 
choice). It is worth noting that the version 
Josh sang for us at Manchester was almost en- 
tirely different from the one he recorded on 
ASCH 348-3 (now available here on Melodisc) 
— but it was every bit as good ! 

During our conversation that evening Josh 
mentioned something else that was news at 
the time — the fact that some years ago the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Folk Anthology 
was conferred upon him at Fisk University. 
Thinking back on Josh White’s long and 
distinguished contribution to the folk-lore of 
his native land (including the many sides he 
recorded for the Archives of the Library of 
Congress) this last-mentioned gesture seems 
to be as well-earned as it is appropriate. 

TRUE FOLK ARTIST. 

All who have heard this man sing must 
surely be aware of his superb artistry : as the 
Negro poet Langston Hughes so succinctly 
puts it, ‘* Josh White Sings Easy ’’ . . . Sitting 
so close at hand and marvelling at the subtle 
inflections of his beautifully-controlled voice, 
it occurred to me — not for the first time — 
how utterly flat and absurd the old argument 
really is. You all know how it goes : ‘‘ Josh 
White is far too sophisticated to be considered 
a true folk-artist,’’ proclaim the dissenters : 
‘* His style is too polished, entirely lacking 
that ‘earthy’ quality so essential to great 
blues-singing,’’ add a few assorted experts. 
To which my personal reaction is a somewhat 
terse ‘‘Rubbish’’!! Of course Josh has an 
effortless way of presenting his material. He 
IS, without a doubt, a ‘* conscious ”’ artist in 
the sense that everything he sings has first 
been carefully studied and given a strictly 
‘* individual ’’ treatment. His velvet-smooth 

(continued on page 19) 
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PARAMOUNT 
12000 Series. 
Cot. Mat. Takes Titles 
12021 1317 2 You shall reap just what you sow ... 
1320 1,2 Bleeding Heart Biues 
12022 1545 2 Graveyard Dream Blues 
1504 2 Come right in 
12023 1629 Hard Luck Blues 
1630 | don’t love 
12024 Mistreatin’ Daddy . 
Save your man - 
12025 1334 2 I'm through with you 
1335 2 2 a.m. Biues . 
12026 1336 2 Laughing Crying Blues ‘ 
1337 You've got to see mama ev’ ry night 
12027 Darktown Flapper’s Ball 
Triflin’ Blues 
12028 5047 | just want a daddy 
5048 Come home, papa, blues 
12029 1362 2 Deceitful Blues 
1363 23 | don’t let no one 
12030 5052 Gulf Coast Blues 
5053 Down Hearted Blues 
12031 1399 1 Beale Street Mama 
1398 2 Tired of Waiting Blues 
12032 Gonna raise rukus — 
Ain't it a shame ? ... 
12033 1402 1,2 Farewell Blues 
1407 2 Midnight Blues eae 
12034 1415 The Wicked Dirty Fives 
Best Friend Blues ... 
12035 1367 1 Father, prepare me ce 
1368 1 My Lord’s gonna move this wicked race 
12036 1426 1 Down South Blues . ‘ es 
1425 2 Michigan Water Blues 
12037 By and by 2 
Oh ! didn’t it rain 
12038 Swing low, sweet chariot ... 
| stood on de ribber ob Jordan 
12039 1381 1 The Swallow : 
41382 2 They needed a songbird in heaven 
12040 


COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


I'm so glad trouble don’t last siete 


Somebody's knockin’ 


Artists, etc. 
Alberta Hunter (v) 


Josie Harley (v) 


Gladys Bryant. (v) 


Monette Moore (v) 
Lena Wilson 
Monette Moore (v) 
Gladys Bryant (v) 
Norfolk Jazz Quartet (v) 


Hannah Sylvester (v) 


” ” ” 


Monette Moore (v) 
Norfolk Jubilee Quarter 


Alberta Hunter 


C. Carroll Clark (tenor) 


Madam Hurd Fairfax. 
? (Note 2) 
Madam Hurd Fairfax 


” ” ” 


Notes, Accompaniments, etc. 
Henderson’s Orchestra 
Original Memphis Five. 

Lovie Austin (p) 

Sawin’ Three (Note 1) 

Porter Grainger (p) 

piano (possibly Grainger) 
Porter Grainger (p)” 
Grainger and Ricketts (pianos) 


Clarence Jones (p) 


Bradford Jazz Phools 


piano 


Henderson's Orchestra 


Henderson’s Orchestra 
” 
” 


” 
piano 


Henderson (p), Smith (cornet) 


Andrades Lindsay (p) 


Notes : 1. Probably organized by Grainger with Chambers and Bailey, but ieee may have been present. 


We used to regard this as a Fairfax item, but it seems that it may have been by an apparently unidentifiable tenor. N’importe ! 


* 


HIS is a Fats Waller memorial number, and 

Collectors’ Stuff would be incomplete 
without at least a mention of that great man. 
Discographically, of course, there is little left 
to be said on the subject. The admirable 
work of John R. T. Davies will, we think, 
satisfy collectors’ requirements for many 
years to come. 

Of Waller himself it may be said that he 
was a musician of versatile talent, a natural 
comedian and a born satirist. But he was no 
innovator, and his influence on jazz as a whole 
was negligible. Nobody has ever attempted 
to endow his music-making with any special 
significance, social or otherwise. Nor was 
there anything specifically Negroid about his 
compositions ; though superior of their kind, 
they were firmly rooted in the Tin Pan Alley 
tradition. His humour was of the inter- 
national variety, which knows no bounds of 
race, colour or creed. At his best, he was a 
musical clown worthy to be remembered in 
the company of Grock and Betove ; he shared 
their genius for seizing on an inherent 
absurdity and nailing it with a sharp-tipped 
shaft of satire. His piano-playing was forceful 
and rhythmic, and his singing voice a suitable 


WALLER 


medium for the expression of many qualities, 
including, oddly enough, a very considerable 
charm of manner. 


Latterly, Fats was a commercial proposition 
with the American public, who knew him as 
** Radio’s Harmful Little Armful.’’ He made 
a few concessions to commerce, but popularity 
never affected him as disastrously as, say, 


AUSTRALIAN 
JAZZ QUARTERLY 


(incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
Edited by William H. Miller. 


Now the only Australian hot jazz magazine, 
packed with material of absorbing interest to 
jazz followers, and featuring all the best 
Australian jazz critics and writers, as well as 
exclusive pieces by overseas contributors such 
as R.G. V. Venables, Bert Whyatt, and Clyde 
Ciark. A special point of the Quarterly’s 
policy is that it does not reprint material from 
other publications or allow pieces which appear 
in its pages to be used elsewhere. 


Subscription now 7/- (sterling) per annum (4 issues) 


Remit to—J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, Ladbroke Square, London, W.II. 
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hysterical European adulation affected Arm- 
strong at one time. He remained himself, 
and kept the interest of the well informed 
whilst gaining a wider audience. There is 
probably a moral concealed somewhere 
around here. Most artists are happiest as 
well as most successful when doing what they 
are best suited for in the way that comes 
most naturally to them. We suspect that we 
are not alone in continuing to play and enjoy 
Waller’s casually conceived records whilst so 
much of the output of self-conscious prophets 
has long since been consigned to the scrap 
merchants. 
CRITICAL DICTA. 

** My answer to the question What is jazz ? 
goes something like this : Jazz is an impro- 
vised musical expression based on European 
harmony and African rhythms,” 

and 

“*In the course of 75 years, jazz has con- 
sumed all the harmonic devices which 
European music has been able to discover.’’ 

David Brubeck (c. 1950). 

Boy, run round the corner and find Mr. 
Borneman. Tell him Sir Donald is turning in 
his grave ! 
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DISCOGRAPHY OF 


WARREN “BABY DODDS 


Compiled by GEOFFREY HELLIWELL & PETER TAYLOR. 
(CONCLUSION) 


MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET: Mezz Mezzrow (cit.), Sidney Bechet (sop.* 
clt.t), Wesley ‘‘ Sox '’ Wilson (pno.), Wellman Brand (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.), Coot 


Grant (vel.t), Grant and Wilson (vcl.§). 
New York, 1946. 


KJ 33-1 Breathless Bluest Pe A ae KJE 6, RJ 706 
KJ 34-1 Really The Blues (Part KJ 146, RJ 710 
KJ 35-1 Really The Blues (Part 2)* ah 5 axe KJ 146, RJ 710 
KJ 36-1 Evil Gal Blues ¢ ane KJ 147 
KJ 38-1 You Can’t Do That To Mett .. wie es a oa KJ 148 
41-1 You Can’t Do That To Me*§ KJ 148 

42-1 Groovin’ The Minor* ... 6, RJ 706 


ALL STAR TRIO: Art Hodes (pno.), Pops Foster (bs. ); Baby Dodds ea vel.*), 
New 27th March, 


314 Buddy Bolden’s Blues IR4 

315 Droppin’ Shucks on JR 1010 
316 Black and Blue* Rejected 
317 Hodes’ (untitled) Rejected 
318 a JR 1011 


ALL STAR STOMPERS : “Wild Bill Davison (cnt.), James Archey (tmb.), Al 
Nicholas (clit.), Ralph Sutton (pno.), Danny Barker (gtr.), Baby Dodds (ds.), Bertha 


Hill (vcl.*). 
New York, 26th July, 1947. 
NY 43 Eccentric Ci J1023, 10-110 
NY 44 Tishomingo Blues ans Ci J1023, EsqE 10-030 
NY 45 Hotter Than That Ci 51025, EsqE 10-039, CiF RB3003 
NY 46 Big Butter and Eggman aie Ci J1024, EsqE 10-039, CiF RB3003 
47 t You Please Come Ci J1024, EsqE 10-110 
Y 48 oa Ci J1025, EsqE 10-030 


MUTT CAREY ‘AND HIS NEW YORKERS : Mutt Carey (tpt.), James Archey 

im .), Al Nicholas . ), Hank Duncan (pno.), Danny Barker (gtr.), Pops Foster 
bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 

New York, 18th November, 1947. 

MC 101-3 Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble ... Cen 4017 

Slow Drivin’ (Part 1) ... Cen 4018 

MC-103 Slow Drivin’ (Part 2) ... “69 ve Cen 4018 

MC 104-2 Cake Walkin’ Babies ... aie Care 4017, “Esq 10.064, BS 138 


Ostrich Walk ... 
TONY PARENTI’S RAGTIMERS : Wild Bill Davison (ent.), James Archey (tmb.), 
Tony Parenti (cit.), Ralph Sutton (pno.), Danny Barker (gtr.), Cyrus St. Clair (tuba), 


Baby Dodds (ds.). 


NY 49 Grace and ase 1030 
NY 50 Hiawatha Ci J1031 
NY 51 Praline ass Ci J1030 
NY 52 Swipesy Cake Walk |... «=» 
NY 53 Hysterics Rag Ci J1029 


NY 54 Sun Flower Slow Drag ows. CONGR 
MUTT CAREY AND HIS NEW YORKERS : Personnel as before, except 


Ed Hall (clt.) and Cliff Jackson (pno.) replace Nicholas and Duncan. 
4007 


MC 111D Joplin’s Sensation 

MC 112B Chrysanthemum n 4008 
MC 113B The Entertainer Cen 4007, Esoe. 10-054 
MC.114B Feet ats «Cen 4008, EsqE 10-054 
MC 115B «« Cen 4013, EsqE 10-064, BS 138 
ALL STAR STOMPERS : Personnel as before, except Ed Hall replaces Nicholas. 


New circa 1947. 


NY 55 Can't We Be Friends ... 59042, BS 159 
NY 57 Avalon ... ne: Ci J1041 
NY 58 Swingin’ Down The Lane Ci 1J040 
NY 59 Clarinet Marmalade... ae: Ci J12003 

NY 60 It’s Right Here For You Ci J12004 


SAME PERSONNEL, except Al Nicholas , ce. ) replaces ‘Hall, Jas. P. Johnson (pno.) 
replaces Sutton on NY 69, Bertha Hill (vcl.* 
New York, circa 1948. 


NY 67 As Long As | Live J12003 
NY 68 Lonesome Road* ES Ci J12004 
NY 69 St. Louis Blues ... Sie Ci 1041, BS 159 
NY 70 | Never Knew | Could Love Anybody: Von es pe: Ci J1042 
NY 71 Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble Ci J1040 


Same Session. 


BABY DODDS. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE 
“WINGY” MANNONE DISCOGRAPHY. 


April 11th, 1927 : Co 1044D reissued on HJCA 611. 
December 17th, 1928 : Insert master number of HRS 3 (P21524-1). 
Master C2683 reissued on Decatur 510. 
January, 1930 : Insert master number of HRS 3 (P21525-1). 
September 12th/26th, 1934 : All eight of the N.O.R.K. titles are on Br BL58011 (LP), 


as follows : 
“* DIXIELAND JAZZ by THE NEW ORLEANS 
RHYTHM KINGS ' 
MG1496T1 Side 1 : San Antonio Shout ; Tin Roof Blues ; 
Ostrich Walk ; Original Dixieland 


One-Step. 
MG1497T1 Side 2: Bluin’ The Blues; Sensation; 
Panama ; Jazz It (sic) Blues. 
October 3rd, 1934 : OK 41569 reissued on Decatur 509. 
March 8th, 1935 : The note to this session should be amended to read : 17005-1, on 
BrE, is entitled : Capri, What You Done To Me ? 
May, 1935 (Russ Morgan) : A Chick Bullock title at master 17463 was recorded on 
May 3rd, 1935, and the Morgan session occupied masters 
17459 through 17462 ; thus this side can be tentatively 
dated as May 3rd, 1935, or possibly the previous day. 
August 27th/September 13th, 1935 : The layout of these titles should be amended to 


read : 
August 27th, 1935. 

18021-1 Vo 3023 From The Top as ie BrG A9878 
18022-1 Vo 3023 Takes Two To sas BrG A9878 
13th, 1935. 


18020-4 (remake) w pened A Smile Will Go 

18083-1 I’m Gonna Sit 

February 28th, 1944; 7 80106 reissued on Canadian Chek: 

March 7th, 1944 : CAP 215-3 reissued on CapE CL13327. 

May 9th, 1949 : The labels of Kem 2702 give this session’s personnel although the 
master numbers line it up with the next session : 
HBR31 North Hollywood Blues. 
HBR32 _ Flamingo. 
The UP Tiger Rag was probably recorded sometime between the last 
two Bluebird sessions. 

With thanks to Derek R. Brown, Clyde H. Clark, E. Payson Clark, jr., R. A. G. Hillyar 

and Dan Mahony. 


GET YOUR COPY WHILE SUPPLIES ARE STILL AVAILABLE. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS 


“FATS” WALLER 


COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY - PICTURES - ARTICLES 


* * 
Composer—Pianist. Price 1/9 post free. Organist—Entertainer. 
* 
J. J. PUBLICATIONS, 


28, LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W.11. 
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FILMOPHONE. 

Once upon a time, almost any record that 
did not look like a record was sure of a ready 
sale, at least for a time, until the ‘‘ novelty ’’ 
(2) wore off. So it was that, when Filmo- 
phone made their bow early in 1931, their 
rainbow hues made an immediate appeal to a 
public ever on the look-out for something 
new. Their publicity material, printed on 
leaflets of expensive glossy paper as gaudy in 
colour as the wares they advertised, claimed 
that ‘* you will never mourn the loss of your 
favourite hits,’’ for Filmophone were un- 
breakable ; it was possible to carry sixty of 
them in a space accommodating only a dozen 
of ‘‘ the ugly, bulky, black breakable record ”’; 
and so hardy were they that ‘* you can drop, 
roll, bend, sit on and even dance on a Filmo- 
phone record, and it sustains no damage.”” | 
have often wondered how many people 
bought their records purely for the purpose 
of treating them in this way, but the contorted 
shapes in which | have often found Filmo- 
phones bear witness to the fact that efforts 
had been made to prove, or maybe disprove, 
the advertising statement. It will be obvious 
to anyone that a record as thin and flexible as 
these are would not warp or crack like a 
normal disc ; but the wafer-thin cellulose of 
which they were made necessitated a shallow 
groove, and unless use was made of a specially- 
designed cardboard clamp, which had to be 
fixed on the spindle over the record, the 
needle—a trailer perforce—would be 
returned to the beginning of the record when 
about half-an-inch from the end, as the 
wretched disc rode up under the pressure on 
its flimsy surface, and like as not, the sound- 
box would be slung violently from the moving 
turntable with disastrous results. Added to 
this, Filmophone records were almost always 
pressed off-centre, with the result that they 
** wowed ”’ dismally in all but the fastest 
passages. The fickle public soon realised that 
however desirable it might be to have an 
unbreakable record that occupied so little 
space and was so easy on the eye — you could 
buy the chosen title in a wide range of colours 
— it was musically less satisfying, and the 
Depression of 1931 drove the venture off the 
market. 

Included in its short repertoire were the 
popular tunes of the day, a re-issue of Elsie 
Carlisle’s My Man O’ War under the name of 
Amy Brunton (this was Filmophone’s best- 
seller), a talk by Sir Malcolm Campbell on 


By BRIAN RUST. 


racing cars, some authentic Venezuelan 

tangos, and some mildly pleasant early Cab 

Calloways of no special collector-appeal. 
GCODSON. 

These were also unbreakable records of 
similar material to the Filmophones, but the 
cellulose was always cream in colour, it was 
very difficult to find the first groove as a 
result, and the titles and the rest of the details 
were printed on the grooves instead of on a 
label. These discs also were pressed off- 
centre with ‘‘ wowsome "’ results, and the 
American repertoire was Grey Gull-Van 
Dyke ; but let me warn all would-be pur- 
chasers that, while some titles, of bands and 
tunes alike, are most tempting, do not trust 
them, gentlemen, for | have examined them 
nearly all, and have been sadly, often pain- 
fully, disillusioned. The Wolverine Pepper- 
pots, Ginger Ale and his Sparklers, the Hot- 
tentots, all look most promising ; but unless 
you revel in unlimited Hawaiian guitars, 
xylophones, unmusical saws and alto sax d /a 
Andy Sannella, touch them not, or you will be 
sore depressed. The period of issue was 
from 1928 to 1930; some two or three 
hundred items were issued, but | know more 
than one man who is many pounds the poorer 
for having invested his capital in them. Some 
idea may be gained of their makers’ faith in 
them when | recount that the buyer was 
advised to use a blunt needle when playing 
Goodson records. One day, having become 
the rueful owner of one, | thought I’d be a 
devil and commit the heinous crime of using 
a NEW needle. But Mamma knew best ; the 


CLEVELAND JAZZ CLUB, 
Cooks Ferry Inn, 


Angel Road, Edmonton, N.W. 18. 
Licensed Car - Every Sunday 7-10 p.m. 


June 17th— 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and his BAND 
and The Cy Laurie Four. 


June 24th—Farewell appearance before leaving 
for their tour of Holland 


FREDDY RANDALL and his BAND 
and The Cy Laurie Four. 
July tst— 

FREDDY CLAYTON and his ALL STARS 
Compere-John Hooper (Producer of “Jazz Club’’) 
and Norman Knappett at the Piano. 

July 8th— 
HARRY GOLD and his PIECES OF EIGHT 
and Gerry Moore at the Piano. 
July 15th— 
GRAEME BELL and his AUSTRALIAN 
JAZZ BAND. 
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LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING 


(Part 5). 


unhappy record refused to revolve. When | 
drove it round by hand, the tip of the needle 
became coated with a white powder. | had 
anticipated modern American pressings by 
twenty years ! 


GRAFTON. 


These crude re-labelled records were 
produced, according to those who claim 
to know, by Scala Records, hence the letters 
§.R. on each label, in the years between 1922 
and 1927. Their 9000 series comprised 
offerings from first, the Emerson (42000 
matrices) and latterly, the Perfect (105000 
matrices) catalogues in America. English 
recordings were done by Pathé. A few 
Memphis Fives, some very good indeed, and 
one Five Birmingham Babes (Copenhagen) 
appeared, but little else. Beware of the sides 
labelled ‘‘ California Ramblers.’’ This may 
be accurate, but the records themselves are 
uniformly dire. The Grafton issue of Meadow 
Lark has its points, though, and is well worth 
hearing. Evidently the actual pressing of 
Grafton records was carried out by amateurish 
craftsmen, for the labels are frequently 
reversed, and/or stuck on so badly off-centre 
that they lurch into the run-off and get torn 
up by the needle. 


GUARDSMAN. 

Although you will find many Guardsman 
records of an obviously much earlier period 
than these | am about to describe, they may be 
ignored with the sure knowledge that you 
are not passing up some hidden treasure, for 
while this name was used for a violet-labelled 
cheap disc before 1914, and during the first 
war, the cream, gold and black type is the only 
one whereon any jazz may be found. 

This first appeared in 1921, succeeding a 
rather hideous greenish-buff design incor- 
porating a bandmaster in full regalia, with 
dark green lettering. There were Gennetts 
in those days on Guardsman, but — unless the 
New Orleans Jazz Band and/or Jimmy 
Durante’s Jazz Band were released pseudony- 
mously — this meant nothing. The cream 
label, one of the more striking British designs, 
which was introduced about No. 1100, made 
available many titles by Fletcher Henderson, 
the Original Memphis Five, and the Tennessee 
Tooters. These were drawn from the Aeolian- 
Vocalion catalogue in America, and the 
pressing was done in England by the British 
opposite-number of that firm. The mark was 
withdrawn in 1928, following the colossal 
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success of the one-and-threepenny eight-inch 
Broadcast, but the American issues on 
Guardsman from 1925 (approximately No. 
1870 onwards) were again drawn from 
Gennett, owing to American Vocalion having 
tied up with Brunswick. The latest Guards- 
man | have seen was numbered over 2100. 

You will never be able to distinguish, by 
the numbers on the label of a Guardsman 
record, whether it is of Vocalion or British 
origin. The original Vocalion number was 
always suppressed, and appears as a series of 
indeterminable blobs and scratches just out- 
side the edge of the label. But occasionally, 
a noticeable roughness under the label will 
resolve itself, on careful application of a soft 
lead pencil to the area, into the correct 
matrix number, visible in relief against a 
background of criss-cross strokes. (The 
Gennett matrix was shown on the label, 
prefixed GA- or GEX-). | know very well 
that it is difficult to start scrubbing — and 
apparently defacing — the label of a possibly 
interesting specimen while inspecting records 
under the always-suspicious eye of a junk 
dealer ; this is where, to use a phrase of 
Stephen Potter’s in ‘‘ Lifemanship,’’ the 
Girl-Friend Gambit comes in handy. Failing 
this, the only course is to buy the record and 
chance it ; never suggest that you have found 
something unusual on a record, or the price 
will immediately be doubled, and you — and 
your friends or rivals — wili be suspect if you 
pay any future calls on the shop. 


Actually in practice, if you remember that 
the Guardsman 7000 series are all worth- 
while, and that only very few of the others 
are of any real importance, you can’t go far 
wrong. Those of the latter type include 
Carolina Stomp which sounds like the Original 
Indiana Five ; You Can’t Shush Katy, described 
as ‘‘Lily Daltry,’’ but disguising Peggy 
English and a pleasant but not stupendous 
pianist who gets a chorus to himself, and 
Aggravatin’ Papa, which is a Memphis Five. 
When I say the 7000’s are all worthwhile, 
perhaps | should add that they areall tradeable 
provided you know a Henderson collector 
who wants even the unlistenable early ones 
which have nothing to distinguish them from 
the average white commercial bands of the 
period ; the series also includes sides by the 
Mound City Blue Blowers, while there are 
several Rosa Hendersons and Edna Hicks 
(under pseudonyms of course) and on 
Memphis Bound, When You Do What You Do, 
Copenhagen and Words you will find Louis 
Armstrong. 


(continued from Page 15.) 

voice with its many delicate nuances, the 
uncanny range of expression he calls forth 
from his soul-searing guitar — these things 
bear ample witness to that. But do such 
considerations necessarily lessen his stature 
as a folk-artist ? Is it really a disadvantage to 
be able to understand every word a singer 
pronounces ? In this connection it is worth 
remembering that at no time has Josh ever 
made claim to being a jazz singer. Quite the 


‘ contrary, indeed, for whenever the subject 


has cropped up he has declared himself, most 
emphatically, to be essentially a FOLK-artist. 
Some of his numbers inevitably have a jazz 
content, and al/ his work is distinguished by a 
most impeccable sense of rhythm — but this 
is by no means the whole story. Another 
thing that places Josh in the ‘‘ unique’”’ 
category is the extent and variety of his 
colourful repertoire ; for apart from the 
rich folk-lore of his own U.S.A., he has 
collected fragments of melody, gems of narra- 
tive from the lives of the people of many 
lands. And it speaks volumes for Josh’s 
infinite artistry and sincerity of purpose that 
each one of these diverse themes assumes a 
ring of authenticity the moment he sings it. 
The Riddle Song, mentioned above, is a good 
example of this. Here we have an English 
folk song many hundreds of years old —surely, 
on the face of it, a most ‘‘ unlikely ”’ vehicle 
for an American folk-artist to tackle success- 
fully. Yet—#in all honesty — who else can 
sing this ballad with more tenderness or 
greater feeling that Josh does ? 


The question, being purely rhetorical, 
requires no answer. 


If the test of authenticity in a folk-artist is 
to sing a song — any song of suitable character 
— with a genuine respect for its form and 
origins, and to do this in a manner which is at 
once moving and entertaining, then Josh 
White passes with colours flying . . . 


AYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
213, BROMLEY ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.6. HIT 3134 


ROMPT All 


OSTAL & 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE SET JELLY ROLL MORTON 
CIRCLE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS RE- 
CORDINGS. 12 ALBUMS — EXCELLENT 
CONDITION. Offers to e 


BOX A2, 28, LADBROKE SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. Il. 


Discs, 
ERVICE. 
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LATEST VISIT. 

Most of the foregoing impressions were 
written during July of last year. Believing in 
the importance of immediate reactions | give 
them here substantially as they were noted 
down at the time. Since then of course Josh 
has been with us once again, on a widespread 
tour which took him to many different parts 
of the country and before large and varied 
audiences. | have been fortunate in spending 
a considerable amount of time in his company 
and in attending his highly successful concerts 
at Newcastle, Belle Vue, Manchester and 
(twice) Liverpool. What, then, has come out 
of these later meetings ? Principally, | think, 
all that has been said before about the man 
and the artist has been more than confirmed 
— most happily confirmed. From a host of 
pleasurable recollections | must mention the 
evening of Thursday, 22nd February at Belle 
Vue when, only a short while after a mid- 
night emergency operation on his foot and 
still suffering intense agony from it, Josh 
White was taken on to the stage in a wheel- 
chair and proceeded to entertain a clamorous 
audience of 5,000 people with ten numbers in 
that inimitable style of his. This may not have 
been Josh’s greatest performance from a 
strictly artistic point of view (he was so 
obviously ill) but it was a magnificent gesture ! 
Immediately after the show Josh was rushed 
away to Manchester Royal Infirmary where 
he was to spend the night, accompanied (as 
everywhere else) by the faithful Jay Chase — 
Mary’s son, who this time acted as Josh’s very 
efficient personal manager... Two days later, 
at the B.B.C. Manchester Studios, Josh was in 
less pain and noticeably better spirits. 
Nevertheless, he was only able to walk with 
the aid of a crutch, and sang those three 
numbers of his on ‘‘ Jazz Club’’—in the 
grand manner— propped up in a semi- 
recumbent position on a couch that someone 
had thoughtfully provided ! 

Many other things could be mentioned 
hereabouts, but | think | have written enough 
to constitute what is intended to be a very 
sincere if somewhat sprawling tribute to Josh 
White. 

His eagerly-awaited visits to this country 
have proved to bea resounding success. They 
have even been a popular success (can this be 
what rankles with the must-be-different-at- 
all-costs Anti-Josh Brigade ?) and as a result 
a large number of people have enjoyed a rich 
experience the like of which has seldom come 
their way. 

In company with that select multitude | am 
happy to salute an exceptional artist and a 
wonderful person. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 


7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 
Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 


9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 
It is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. Failure to do this may result in delay in 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N— New. G— Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 


Final date for record auctions in this issue— three weeks from date of publication. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 9. 


DISPOSALS. DODDS, JOHNNY. 
Flat Foot/Mad Dog bbe Any E/N 

ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. Weary City/Bull Fiddie ... Any EIN 
Terrible Blues/Santa Claus Blues AFC E 6/- HAR San Clarinet Wobble Any E 
Shine/If | Could Be With You. ... PaE E 3/- HAR Steal Away Blues/Salty Dog Cen E 
Body And Soul/You Can Depend On Me PaE N HAR Weary City/Bull Fiddle... HMVS E/N S 
Muskrat Ramble/Rockin’ Chair 12-in. ... ee Dub E 10/- HAR DORSEY, TOM. 

BARREL HOUSE FIVE. Do ! Worry/Guess Dream... ss HMV 
Endurance Stomp/Some Do a ee seb JS N 5/- HAR HALL, ADELAIDE. 

BECHET-LYTTELTON. Any ... E/N 
Who's Sorry Now/Sleepy Time ... bass as Mel E 3/- HAR HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 

BECHET, SIDNEY. Snag It Hop Off . PaE E/N 
Jazz Me Blues/St. Louis Blues... ... JS VG 10/- HAR i'm Coming Virginia... Pa 

BROWN, HENRY. HILL, ALEX. i 
H. Brown Blues/21 Street Stomp ce an JS N 4/6 HAR Tackhead Blues/Stompin’ Em Down _... te Br s 

BUCKTOWN FIVE. HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 

Hot Mittens/Buddy’s Habits...  ... ... Tem VG 4/- HAR YouGoToMy Head... 

DODDS, JOHNNY. HOT CLUB OF neue 
Ballin’ The Jack /Grandma’s Ball E 7/6 HAR Rose Room MV 
Chicago Buzz/East Coast Trot ... are aie SpR E 66 HAR JOHNSON, BU NK. 

KEPPARD, FREDDY. American Music 251/2/3 ... AM E 
Stomp Time Blues pa Be The Blues ... eee JS N 6)- HAR JOHNSON, JAMES, P. 

TOMM Jingles Got To Be Modernistic ... Br E 

ozo Blues /Heebie ‘Yeebies JRS N HAR 

MORTON, JELLY ROLL. KELLER, pare 
High Society/Fish Tail Blues ... N 5/- HAR Any ... 

RECORD CHANGER. LAWRENCE, "GERTRUDE. 
December, 1949, 24 issues A PAR Any ... 

REDMAN, 5 MARES, PAUL. 

Chant of Weeds Shakin’ African BrE G 26 HAR Nagasaki Lan f Dr 

STATE STREET RAMBLERS. MOTEN, 
Endurance Stomp/Brown Skin Mama... Tem N 5 HAR A 
Tack It Down Oriental Man Tem N 5) HAR S/T 

WALLER, FATS. sian ORLEANS BOOTBLACKS. 

Honeysuckle Rose Blue Turn Grey ... WN 46 HAR Mixed Salad)! Can’t Say ... Any EN S$ 
Too Tight /Papa Dip Any E'N 5 
olden Leaf Strut/Crying For Me Any E/N 
WANTEDS. | Never Knew What Gal Could Do = ae Any E/N S 

ALEMAN, OSCAR. NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. 

Limehouse Blues Whispering... HMV DAN Gatemouth Perdido SE EIN 

ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. NOBLE, RAY. i ial 
Just A Gigolo Surrender PaE DAN Any 
Blue Again Walkin’ My Baby... Pak s DAN Any E/N 
Laughin’ Louis DAN NORVO, RED. 

When Your Lover/Hobo Ride This Thing ... Any VG § HAR Old Fashioned Love Surrender Dear... ... CoE s 
Gully Low Blues .. Any E GOS ORIGINAL DIXIELAND 

Beau Koo Jack Indian Cradle Song jon ee PaE E Ss PRI Any 12-in. posh CoE 

Walkin’ My Baby Blue Again... PaE E PRI ORIOLE — English. 

Exactly Like You/Home PaE E PRI Nos. 1101 — 1115 inclusive OrE E S/T 
Sleepy Time When Your Lover . =e wre PaE 3 s PRI ORY, KID. 

BAILEY, MILDRED. Dippermouth Savoy Blues Exn E/N 
Long About Midnight/More Than You ik VoE S MIL High Society Ballin’ The Jack... eis sae Exn E/N Ss 
Sentimental Reasons ‘It’s Love... fon VoE MIL POWELL, DICK. 

BEIDERBECKE, BIX. ny ... BrE 
Cryin’ All Day Jap. Sandman... PaE E S PRI POWERS, OLLIE. 

Baby Won't You Please/Manhattan_..... PaE E PRI Play That Thing... AM E Ss 
i Like That one PaE E s PRI SHAW, ARTIE. 

Take Your Tomorrow’ My Sweeter Than. PaE E PRI RZ 
Bless You Sister... PaE E PRI = VoE 
Somebody Stole My Gal ... Any VG Ss HAR ORT, TONY. 

BERIGAN, BUNNY. Panama/165 Blues Jaz E S/T 
Can’t Get Started/I Nearly Let ... VoE S MIL Tishomingo Blues ... Cc) E S/T 
Melody From ad Little Bit Later bok ars VoE s MIL SLIM and SLAM. 

CHARLESTON CHASERS. TRUMBAUER, PaE 
Beale Street Blues Com EIN § PRI Troubled... HMV 
Any with Teagarden PaE E/N PRI TUCKER, SOPHIE. 

CHITTISON, HERMAN. Lawd Made — Too hone 
Honeysuckie Rose /Bugle Call BrE E S/T BAT My People ... 

Harlem Rhythm Swingin’ BrE E S/T BAT WALLER, FATS. 
Trees /You Be My Lover ... BrE E S/T BAT Flat Foot Floogie/Pent Up In Pent HMV EN 
CROSBY, BING. Smoke Dreams/You Can't Have Cake ... ies HMV E/N §S 
Any on Columbia ... CoE E/N LAN WEATHERFORD, TEDDY. 
— JOE. WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 
DAVISON, WILD BILL. WILSON, TEDDY. 
That’s A Plenty Panama Com EN PRI Laugh And Calllt Love... PaE 
20 
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OUR 
“JAZZ COLLECTOR’S GUIDE” 


WHICH GOES TO HUNDREDS OF RECORD 


COLLECTORS WILL IN FUTURE APPEAR 


MONTHLY AND WILL BE SUPPLEMENTED 
BY “THE SELECTED RECORD LIST’—A GUIDE 
TO THE HUNDREDS OF RARE, CUT-OUT 
& SECOND HAND RECORDS IN OUR STOCK. 


TOGETHER WITH UP-TO-DATE NEWS 
OF NEW JAZZ BOOKS OURS IS THE 
SERVICE TO RECORD COLLECTORS. 


If you are not one of OUR Customers we would like to know 
WHY-—since you too can have the benefit of a Collector’s Service 
BY WRITING TO US TODAY. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London. 


TEMPO 
RECORD SOCIETY 


9 Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


APRIL ISSUES. 6,6 


Another coupling by that great West Coast group 
Turk Murphy’s Jazz Band 
Grandpa’s Spells | 
All The Wrongs You’ve Done to Me ay 


UNBREAKABLE 
VINYLITE 


A92 


Here is a version of a well-worn theme which gets much closer 
to the true spirit of Ragtime 


Burt Bales and His Ragtime Piano 
Twelfth Street Rag 


Dill Pickles | Ag 


Some sides by two of the great Blues Singers 
Trixie Smith 
He Likes it Slow 
R42 
Black Bottom Hop 
Edmonia Henderson 
R43 
Mama Don’t Want A Sweet Man Any More | 


Finally, from the Golden Age of Jazz, some examles of 


Bix Beiderbecke’s finest work 

The Wolverines 
Riverboat Shuffle 
R44 


WATCH THIS SPACE FOR DETAILS OF 
THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 
by REX HARRIS. 


A SPECIAL IS3UE OF FIVE RECORDS. 


TRADITION JAZZ 


37 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Stats. 


Enjoy Your Own 
SALA FESTIVAL 
With Selections From Our Unrivalled 

Stocks of ALL Labels. 


We Also Supply And Execute 


All Your Prompt And 
Equipment Skillful 
Requirements. Repairs. 
Special Offers— 

S.H. H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE £910 0 
COLLARO ELECTRIC MOTOR . £6 5 10 
3-SPEED GRAMOPHONE MOTOR_§ - £7 3 4 
3-SPEED MOTOR with CRYSTAL PICK-UP 411 2 4 
GARRARD HAND WIND MOTOR - £311 0 


CUSTOMERS ARE INVITED 
MATL ORDER SERVICE. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
TO UTILISE OUR 


HESSYS 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL 


Telephcne - CENTRAL 6591. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


Visit Foyles Records Dept. 


4 RECORDS * 


Foyles Gramophone’ Records 


dept. is one of the largest 


and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms in London. 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


| 
We stock all Records | 
: 
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